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This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment” rather than a period. The English section is limited to 
the years 1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of 
course. Important books published earlier are included in the 
list for 1944 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1943 (ELH 11. 1-37) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1944. In all 
cases when no date for the year is given, 1944 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance given 
him by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for 
critical comments or for both. They are Jean-Albert Bédé 
(French), Robert T. Ittner (German), Nicholson B. Adams 
and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish) , Katharine Strelsky (Slav- 
onic) ; and in English, Clarence D. Thorpe, Newman I. White, 
Bennett Weaver, Robert Daniel, J. R. Derby, and James V. 
Logan. 
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1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Corson, James C. A bibliography of Sir Walter Scott. London. 
Oliver & Boyd, 1943. 

Rev. in N&Q 186 (1944) . 125-6. 

English literature, 1660-1800; a current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ 23 (1944). 144-184. 

Northup, Clark S. and Parry, John J. The Arthurian legends: 
modern retellings of the old stories. An annotated biblio- 
graphy. JEGP 43 (1944). 173-221. 

The Romantic Movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1943. By Walter Graham and others. ELH 11 
(1944) . 1-37. 

Victorian bibliography for 1943. By William D. Templeman. MP 
41 (1944) . 241-60. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: Art, Socrety, Po.itics, RELIGION 
’ 


Baldensperger, Fernand. 1793-1794: climacteric times for “ Roman- 
tic” tendencies in English ideology. JHI 5 (1944) . 3-20. 
Romantic tastes in scenery, in novels, on the stage, etc. 

Disher, M. Willson. The century of juvenile drama. TLS Feb. 26, 
p. 108. 

Grierson, H. J. C., and J. C. Smith. A critical history of English 
poetry. London. Chatto and Windus, 1944. 

Rev. by Raymond Mortimer in NSN 28 (1944).324-5; in TLS Dec. 2, 
p. 582, p. 583. 

Hudson, Derek. Thomas Barnes and “ The Champion.” TLS Jan. 

15, p. 31. 
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Hudson, Derek. Thomas Barnes of The Times. Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1943. 
Rev. by Jack Simmons in T&T Jan. 22, p. 78; in N&Q 186 (1944) . 28-9; 
by Nona Balakian in NYT Mar. 19, p. 14; in NYHTB Apr. 9, p. 10. 
Musgrove, S. Notes on the chronology of Harriette Wilson’s 
Memoirs. N&Q 187 (1944). 139-41. 
Parker, W. M. Thomas Barnes and “The Champion.” TLS Jan. 
22D. ts 
Does “S*” signed to contributions to The Champion indicate Thomas 
Barnes or John Scott, the owner? 


. Thomas Mitchell and Thomas Barnes. TLS May 7, p. 259. 

Quinlan, Maurice J. Victorian prelude, a history of English man- 
ners, 1700-1830. New York. Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Rev. by R. C. Bald in MLN 59 (1944). 71-2. 

Robertson, Charles Grant. Great Britain and Napoleon, 1814-15. 
History 29 (1944) . 27-43. 

Taylor, John Tinnan. Early opposition to the English novel: the 
popular reaction from 1760 to 1830. New York. King’s 
Crown Press. 1943. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in Library Quart. 14 (1944) . 356-7. 

These were actors. Extracts from a newspaper cutting book, 1811- 
1833. Selected and annotated by James E. Agate. London. 
Hutchinson [n. d.]. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 22, p. 46. 

Troubridge, St. Vincent. Notes on “ XIX Century Drama, 1800- 

1850.” N&Q (1944). 189. 


Notes on Hand-list of plays, vol. II of Allardyce Nicoll’s book. 


3. CRITICISM 


Barzun, Jacques. Romanticism and the modern ego. Boston. Little, 


Brown, 1943. 
Rev. by Horace Gregory in KR 6 (1944). 157-60; by Henri Peyre in YR 
$3 (1944). 753-6; by Donald Weeks in Maryland Quarterly No. 3 (1944). 
167-8; by C. F. Harrold in JEGP 43 (1944). 260-2; by Edward Sackville 
West in NSN 28 (1944). 207-8; in TLS Aug. 19, p. 399, Aug. 26, p. 411, 
and Sept. 2, p. 423; SAQ 43 (1944) . 417-8. 
Beach, Joseph Warren. A Romantic view of poetry. Lectures given 
at the Johns Hopkins University on the Perey Turnbull 
Memorial Foundation in November 1941. University of 


Minnesota Press. 
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Bentley, Eric Russell. Romanticism—a re-evaluation. Antioch 
Rev. 4 (1944) . 6-20. 

An article that has little to say about the Romantic Movement. Its 

author, following Barzun, is intent rather upon denouncing with much heat 


modern enemies of Romanticism, and expressing his own allegiance to the 
pragmatism of William James. (R. D.) 
Frye, Northrop. The nature of satire. Univ. of Toronto Quarterly. 

14 (1944) . 75-89. 

Contains remarks on Shelley, Byron, and Moore. 

Gohdes, Clarence. American literature in nineteenth-century Eng- 

land. New York. Columbia University Press, 1944. 

Rev. by Horst Frenz in JEGP 43 (1944). 485-487. 

Gregory, Horace. The shield of Achilles: essays on belief in poetry. 

New York. Harcourt, Brace. 

Rev. by J. G. Fletcher in NYT Apr. 16, pp. 8, 21; by Babette Deutsch in 
N Apr. 22, p. 486; by Elizabeth Drew in NYHTB Apr. 23, p. 3; by F. O. 
Matthiessen in New Republic Apr. 24, p. 568; by Theodore Spencer in 
SRL Apr. 29, p. 27; by Austin Warren in Accent 4 (1944). 253-4; by John 
Crowe Ranson in KR 7 (1944). 469-73; Mark Schorer in YR 34 (1944). 
163-5. 

Five of these essays concern English poets of the Romantic Period: Clare, 
Byron, Beddoes, Landor, and Wordsworth. In its leisurely style, its digres- 
sions, its use of biographical materials, Mr. Gregory’s criticism has rather an 
old-fashioned air—except that the point of it is often very hard to find. 
His explanation of the name of his volume is to be found embedded in the 
essay about Wordsworth and Lewis Carroll: Achilles’s shield, like the world 
of poetry, was crowded with figures of life, and as a protection from a fatal 
wound, suggests self-knowledge. But the symbol is connected only remotely 
with the essay, which is about the lessened enthusiasm for Wordsworth in 
later times. 

The essay about Clare makes many comparisons of him to other poets 
of nature, and shows that he depicted nature as if “ under a magnifying 
glass.” On this less-well-traveled subject Mr. Gregory leaves a clearer imprint 
than he does in praising Byron for energy and discrimination, or Beddoes 
for a Gothic imagination akin to Poe’s, or Landor for the clarity and firm- 
ness of his Hellenics. Still, these essays have all a certain allusive and 
elusive charm, which results no doubt from Mr. Gregory’s being one of the 
few present-day poets and critics who write warmly of Romantic poetry. 
Even when his destination seems not worth reaching, he makes his way 
towards it pleasantly. (R. D.) 


Guérard, Albert, jr. Prometheus and the Aeolian lyre. YR 33 
(1944) . 482-97. 


An illuminating analysis of the three leading myths shared by the Romantic 
poets: that of man’s natural goodness, of the Promethean individual, and 
of a vital correspondence between man and nature. Viewing all three as 
techniques of ethical evasions, Guérard is closer to Babbitt than to Barzun. 
His study would be more coherent had he stressed the relation of the myths 
to the Romantic opposition to society. (R. D.) 
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Heilman, Robert B. On diatribe as definition: Barzun and romanti- 
cism. QRL 1 (1944). 288-99. 
Larrabee, Stephen A. English bards and Grecian marbles. New 
York. Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Rev. by Bernard H. Stern in MLN 59 (1944). 211-12. 
Peyre, Henri. Writers and their critics: a study of misunderstanding. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Press. 
Rev. by Howard Mumford Jones, NYT, Nov. 12, p. 32. 
Stevenson, Lionel. Tennyson, Browning, and a Romantic fallacy. 
University of Toronto Quarterly 13 (1944) . 175-95. 
The Victorian poets’ escape from the Romantic isolation of Shelley and 
Byron. 
Wormley, Stanton Lawrence. Heine in England. Chapel Hill. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1943. 
Rev. by Sol Liptzin in JEGP 43 (1944). 369-71. 
Zeydel, Edwin H. The concepts of “ classic ” and “ romantic.” Some 
fundamental observations. GR 19 (1944). 161-9. 


Deals mostly with German literature, but contains some reference to that 
of England. 


4. Stupies or AUTHORS 


Austen. A.-L., R. A. The Austen family: burial place. N&Q 186 
(1944) . 168. 
Bell, C. F. Jane Austen’s backgrounds. TLS Aug. 26, p. 420. 
Dodds, M. H. The Austen family. N&Q 186 (1944) . 54-5. 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and Stern, G. B. Speaking of Jane Austen. 
(English title: Talking of Jane Austen. London. Cassell, 
1943.) New York. Harper. 
Rev. by Edward Marsh in NSN Jan. 1, pp. 11-12; by Michael Russell in 
T&T Feb. 19, pp. 158-9; by Isabel Paterson in NYHTB May 28, pp. 1-2; 
by Marjorie Nicholson in NYT May 28, p. 3; in TLS Jan. 8, p. 21 (See 
also Jan. 29, p. 55; Feb. 5, p. 67; Feb. 12, p. 79; Feb. 19, p. 91); by Mary 
Ellen Chase, Miss Austen’s creations, in YR 34 (Autumn, 1944). 165-67; 
by Louis Kronenberger in N Aug. 12, pp. 187-8. 
Leavis, Q. D. A critical theory of Jane Austen’s writings. III. The 
letters. SCR 12 (1944). 104-19. 
Scott and Jane Austen. N&Q 186 (1944) .91. 
Byron. The English view of Byron. TLS Jan. 22, p. 39. 
Byron and Barabbas. N&Q 186 (1944). 114. 


Thomas Campbell, not Byron, said “ Now Barabbas was a publisher.” 
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A Browning-Byron parallel. N&Q 186 (1944). 160. 
Byron, Patmore, and Alice Meynell. N&Q 186 (1944) . 267-68. 
Gray, Duncan. Medora Leigh’s daughter. TLS Apr. 1, p. 163. 
Hellman, George S. A new Byron discovery. SRL Jan. 1, p. 11-12. 
Stanzas, attributed by Washington Irving to Byron, apparently a farewell 
to his wife. 
Hussey, Richard. A quotation by Byron. N&Q 187 (1944). 35. 
Asks for source of “ Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus,” quoted in Byron’s 
Log-book for Feb. 27, 1821. 
Johnson, Edward Dudley Hume. Don Juan in England. ELH 11 
(1944) . 135-153. 


Byron’s ignorance of the great middle class of England (1) accounts for 
his blunder in directing Don Juan, with its trenchant satire of hypocrisy 
masking degradation, against all English society rather than the Carlton 
House set, for whom it was valid; (2) explains the unfavorable contemporary 
reception of Don Juan; and (3) clears up Byron’s consequent “ surprise, 
indignation, and disappointment ” over the hostile reaction to his sincerely, 
though mistakenly, generalized satire. (J. R. D.) 


W., R. G. “ Blood, sweat and tears.” N&Q 186 (1944). 160. 
Its source in Byron? 
Ward, W. S. Byron’s “ Hours of Idleness”” and other than Scotch 
reviewers. MLN 59 (1944). 547-50. 
Summarizes sixteen contemporary reviews (eleven of them 
antly favorable”) hitherto largely overlooked. 


Blake. Bronowski, J. A man without a mask: William Blake, 
1757-1817. London. Secker & Warburg, 1943. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Keynes in T&T June 8, p. 488. 

Campbell. Thomas Campbell. TLS June 17, p. 295. 

Jeffery, Sydney. Campbell and Panizzi. TLS July 8, p. 331. 

Cary. Parker, W. M. Henry Francis Cary, 1772-1844. TLS Aug. 
19, p. 408. 
Comments in TLS Aug. 26, p. 415; Sept. 9, p. 439. 

Coleridge. Boas, Louis S. Coleridge’s ‘“ The Ancient Mariner,” 
part IV. Explicator 2. No. 7 (May, 1944). 52. 


“ Coleridge was here at one with Wordsworth in the belief that man is 
a social being; that isolationism is a sin against humanity.” 


* preponder- 


Bonjour, Adrien. Coleridge’s ““ Hymn before Sunrise,” a study of 
facts and problems connected with the poem. Lausanne. 
Imprimerie la Concorde, 1942. 


Rev. by R. C. Bald in JEGP 43 (1944).135-7; by A. H. Nethercot in 
MLN 59 (1944). 358-9. 
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Coleridge’s “Time, Real and Imaginary.” Explicator 2. No. 6 
(April, 1944) . 21; F. Heidbrink, Coleridge’s “ Time Real and 
Imaginary.” 3. No. 1 (Oct., 1944). 4. 

Howarth, R. G. Coleridge: a misattribution. N&Q 186 (1944). 
290-1. 

No. 12 of the “ Metrical Experiments” not by Coleridge, but taken from 
“The Hunting of the Gods.” 


Lees-Milne, James. Coleridge’s Cottage at Nether Stowey. TLS 
May 20, p. 250. 

Logan, Sister Eugenia. An indebtedness of Coleridge to Crashaw. 
MLN 59 (1944) . 551-553. 

Mays, Morley J. Coleridge’s “ Dejection: an Ode.’ 
No. 4 (Feb., 1944). 27. 


A reply, denying that old age is the essential cause of Coleridge’s loss of 


> 


Explicator 2. 


imagination. 
Seely, F. F. A footnote to “The Road to Xanadu.” MLN 59 

(1944) . 333-4. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. Coleridge as aesthetician and critic. JHI 5 

(1944) . 387-414. 

In answer to the numerous “ anti-Romantic critics,” explains that Coleridge’s 
view of poetry takes into account the intellect and the wider fields of 
experience. Points out his absorption of the thought of various philosophers. 
The “literary theory of Coleridge may be regarded less as a revolt against 
old standards than as a modification and fulfillment of them in a new integra- 
tion which included accommodation to the ideal tenets of Romantic 
transcendentalism.” (J. V. L.) 

De Quincey. Proctor, Sigmund K. Thomas de Quincey’s theory 
of literature. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press, 

1943. (University of Michigan Publications, Language and 

Literature, Vol. 19.) 

Rev. by B. E. C. Davis in MLR 39 (1944) . 200. 

Wellek, René. De Quincey’s status in the history of ideas. PQ 23 

(1944) . 248-72. 

The author attacks the assumption that a writer’s views expressed at 
various ages, in varying circumstances, for different purposes, and in varied 
contexts, necessarily constitute or imply either a systematic critical theory 
or an ideology. From this point of view he evaluates DeQuincey’s thought 
and Sigmund K. Proctor’s Thomas De Quincey’s Theory of Literature, 
University of Michigan Publications: Language and Literature, Vol. 19 (Ann 
Arbor. University of Michigan Press, 1943). (J. R. D.) 

Galt. Lyell, Frank Hallam. A study of the novels of John Galt. 

Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1942. 

Rev. by Bradford A. Booth in MLN 59 (1944). 145-6. 
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Hazlitt. Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. Born under Saturn: a 
biography of William Hazlitt. New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in NSN 28 (1944).235; by Clara G. Stillman 
in NYHTB Apr. 16, p. 3; by Carlos Baker in NYT Apr. 30, p. 4; by Christo- 
pher Morley in SRL May 6, p. 11; by Helen W. Randall in YR 34 (1944). 
174-6. 

Wilcox, Stewart C. Hazlitt in the work-shop: the manuscript of 
“The Fight.” Transcribed, with collation, notes, and com- 
mentary. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. 

Rev. by C. F. Harrold in JEGP 43 (1944) . 483-5. 


Withington, Robert. Old books and new. SAQ 43 (1944) . 304-10. 


Thoughts drawn from Hazlitt’s two essays. 


Keats. Altick, Richard D. When did Keats meet Leigh Hunt? 
N&Q 187 (1944) . 159-62. 
Reviews the evidence, and sets a date between Oct. 9 and Dec. 1, 1816. 
Basler, Roy P. Keats’ “ The Eve of St. Agnes.” Explicator 3. No. 
1 (1944) .1. 
Briggs, H. E. A note on Keats and Addison. MLN 59 (1944) . 572. 
Keats, Robertson, and “ That most hateful land.” PMLA 
59 (1944) . 184-99. 
Dr. Briggs relates parts of the second ode to Fanny to Robertson’s The 
History of America. The “friends” in the ode are George and Georgiana, 
and “ that most hateful land,/ Dungeoner of my friends,/ That wicked strand 
where they were wreck’d and live a wrecked life” is the wild new world, 
with its great rivers and dark forests and cold expanses, described by 
Robertson in his History. Dr. Briggs also traces “ the withered sedge,” the 
songless birds, and the general desolate setting of “La Belle Dame” to 
Robertson’s unflattering pictures of the American scene. Some of Robertson’s 
anti-Rousseauistic reflections on primitive man as he has seen him in 
America likewise appear to Dr. Briggs to have influenced Keats in his 
reasoning on life as a “ Vale of Soul-Making.” Robertson was a realist who 
saw the savage as lazy and stupid, who saw, moreover, that whether in the 
savage or the civilized state man is born to suffer, and that, so far as one 
can see, one state operates with about the same fatal effect as the other. 
Dr. Briggs is most convincing in his findings on Robertson and the Ode, 
least so in his deductions on “ La Belle Dame.” On the matter of the letter 
it would appear likely that if Keats had the History in mind he was 
answering Robertson’s pessimistic conclusions rather than following them, 
for Keats’s conclusion is optimistic: a “ World of pains and Troubles” is 
necessary to the growth of intelligence and the making of souls. (C. D. T.) 


Two notes on Hazlitt and Keats. PMLA 59 (1944) . 596-8. 
Brooks, Cleanth, jr. History without footnotes: an account of Keats’ 
urn. SR 52 (1944). 89-101. 
Bush, Douglas. Pure Serene. TLS Nov. 18, p. 559. 
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Dudley, O. H. T. Pure Serene. TLS Sept. 23, p. 463. 





Comment by Dorothy Hewlett, TLS Sept. 30, p. 475. \ 

Ford, George H. Keats and the Victorians: a study of his influence 
and rise to fame, 1821-1895. New Haven, Yale Unversity Fort 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Keait 


1944, pp. ix and 200. 

The influence of Keats on nineteenth century English poetry has been 
variously noted. Saintsbury and Grierson, for example, have insisted on 
the unique and decisive impact of the young poet on his successors. “ Keats,” 
wrote Saintsbury, “ begat Tennyson and Tennyson begat all the rest.” And Keat 
in even more sweeping terms Grierson declared, ‘“ Keats has been, without 
any exception, the greatest influence in English poetry for a whole century.” 
What such critics have asserted without particular support, Captain Ford 
(Royal Canadian Artillery) now says more conservatively but none the 
less convincingly, in the security of authoritative evidence. The record he 
presents is a rather amazing one: that of a poet who during his life was Rolli 
neglected, often derided, who for nearly twenty years after his death was 
honored by no biography and by no English reprint of his works and who 
during that time was comparatively unknown, yet who was destined to 
emerge swiftly from obscurity, eventually to make almost complete literary 
conquest of his century—the favorite and model of men like Tennyson, 
Rossetti, and Morris, and many of their minor contemporaries,—a definite 
influence on the poet Arnold (though the critic maintained severe qualifi- 
cations), the idol of the age of Wilde. 

It was Tennyson who definitely set the tide, though Rossetti was to claim Short 
the honor; for through many years, before he yielded to the Victorian urge 
for edification, Tennyson not only consistently championed Keats as a poet 
but by writing verse similar to his in sensuous appeal and rich artistry, 
some of it clearly derivative, created the very taste by which Keats was 
finally accepted. The eager endorsement by the Pre-Raphaelite group, with 
more poetry in the Keatsian mode and with the celebration of scenes and 
characters from such poems as “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” “ La Belle Dame,” 
and “ Isabella,” marked another advance in Keats’s fame, which was to Suthe 
reach its apogee in the enthusiastic discipleship of the aesthetic group of 
the fin du siecle: “ By 1895 to deplore Keats was literary heresy.” 

Captain Ford’s study won the John Addison Porter Prize in the spring of 
1942, when it was presented to the Graduate School of Yale University as Thor 
a doctoral dissertation. This was recognition well deserved. The book repre- 
sents an admirable combination of research and humane letters. It is the 
product of wide reading and of careful scrutiny of texts, of sensitivity to Van | 
literature and of judicial appraisal. Captain Ford does not claim too much; 
he sees the inherent dangers in source studies and scrupulously avoids forcing 
parallels. He has the ability to see things in the large rather than merely 
in pin-point dimension. The value of the work lies less in what it tells Webb 
about Keats than in what it reveals of a goodly portion of the nineteenth 
century—of basic conflicts in a man like Arnold, who instinctively loved the 
sensuous and the intense but whose intellect turned to truth and simplicity Willia 
and high seriousness; of the general paradox of Victorian acceptance of 
Keatsian artistry and its concurrent insistence on edification—which, as 
Mr. Ford sees it, is not such a paradox as it would at first appear. One 
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might quarrel with the author on some small points: I don’t, for example, 
agree at all when he says that Keats regarded nature as a spectacle: but in 
view of the general excellence of the book, such grounds for dissent are 
inconsequential. (C. D. T.) 


Forman, M. Buxton. Keats and Miss Barnes. TLS Mar. 4, p. 115. 


Keats, John. The poems of. Edited with an introduction by Gerald 
Bullett. London. J. M. Dent and Company, 1944. (Every- 
man’s Library, No. 101. Revised edition.) 

Rey. in TLS July 8, p. 335. 

Keats’ “Sleep and Poetry,” lines 122-162. Explicator 2. No. 6 
(April, 1944) . Q22. 

Seeks a “ greater relevance between the vision and the abstraction.” 
Priestley, F. E. L. Keats and Chaucer. MLQ 5 (1944) . 439-77. 
Rollins, Hyder E. Fanny Keais: biographical notes. PMLA 59 

(1944) . 200-11. 

Through making public an important letter by Fanny Keats to George 
and other hitheto unpublished correspondence relating to Fanny and her 
husband, Professor Rollins has furnished a valuable addition and some 
corrections to Mrs. Adam’s book on Fanny Keats and has, incidentally, 
added valuable information about various members of the Keats circle who 
had dealings with Fanny and George after John’s death. (C. D. T.) 

Short, Clarice. William Morris and Keats. PMLA 59 (1944) . 513-23. 
“In Keats’s poems there are seventeen or more passages which have 

rather close parallels in the poems of Morris. There are eighteen which 
are somewhat alike in imagery although less alike in wording. There are 
over forty passages which might be used to illustrate similarities in thought 
and imagery.” To Morris, Keats was “the soul of descriptive power.” 
(J. R. D.) 

Sutherland, James R. Keats’s leap-frogging. TLS Jan. 8, p. 19. 
Comment by Mabel A. E. Steele in TLS July 15, p. 343. 

Thompson, D. W. Keats’s “ To the Nile.” MLN 59 (1944) . 331-2. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. An early review of Keats. JEGP 43 (1944). 
333-6. 

Van Ghent, Dorothy. The passion of the groves. SR 52 (1944). 
226-46. 

Keats's use of the green glade as a symbol. 

Webb, S. J. Keats Memorial House. TLS Sept. 30, pp. 477 and 
480. 

Williams, Blanche Colton. Forever young: a life of John Keats. 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 


Rev. by Clarence D. Thorpe in JEGP 43 (1944). 257-8, and in ELH 10 
(1944). 14. 
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Lamb. Howe, Will D. Charles Lamb and his friends. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 

Rev. by G. F. Whicher in NYHTB Mar. 19, p. 5; by Alexander Cowie 
in SRL Apr. 1, p. 7; by Philip Brooks in NYT Apr. 2, p. 7; by L. J. B. 
in Queen’s Quarterly 51 (1944). 224-5; by Helen W.. Randall. Lamb and 
Hazlitt. YR 34 (Autumn, 1944).174-6; by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP 43 
(1944) . 482-83, 

McKechnie, Samuel. Charles Lamb, Bruce de Ponthieu, and Porcher 
and Co. N&Q 186 (1944). 71. 

Landor. Chambers, E. K. Some notes on Walter Savage Landor. 
RES 20 (1944). 147-54. 

Elwin, Malcolm. Landor and Alfieri. TLS Feb. 26, p. 103. 

Super, R. H. Landor’s “ Dear Daughter,” Eliza Lynn Linton. 
PMLA 59 (1944). 1059-85. 

Lockhart. Brightfield, Myron F. Lockhart’s “ Quarterly” con- 
tributors. PMLA 59 (1944) . 491-512. 

Parker, W. M. Lockhart’s obiter dicta. TLS Feb. 5, p. 72; Feb. 
12, p. 84. 

Strout, Alan L. Some unpublished letters of John Gibson Lockhart 
to John Wilson Croker. N&Q 187 (1944).112-15, 134-7, 
163-5, 186-8, 206-10. 

Martineau. Rivlin, Joseph R. Harriet Martineau. TLS Jan. 8, 
p. 24; Jan. 22, p. 48. 

Request for aid for definitive bibliography, “‘now almost completed.” 

Peacock. Mason, Ronald. Notes for an estimate of Peacock. HOR 
9 (1944) . 238-50. 

Thomas Love Peacock’s ‘“ Maid Marian.” N&Q 186 (1944). 270. 
Query and reply concerning the opera made from the novel. 

Troubridge, St. Vincent. Thomas Love Peacock’s “ Maid Marian.” 
N&Q 187 (1944). 17-18. 

Reply to query concerning the opera made from the novel. 

Scott. Corson, James C. A bibliography of Sir Walter Scott. 
London. Oliver & Boyd, 1943. 

Rey. in N&Q 186 (1944).125-6; in TLS Jan. 8, p. 24; by Frederick A. 
Pottle in MLN 59 (1944) . 580-1. 

. A quotation in ‘ The Antiquary.” N&Q 187 (1944) . 231-2. 

Dodds, M. H., and E. G. B. Sir Walter Scott’s quotations. N&Q 
186 (1944) . 296-7. 
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K., H. G. L. Sir Walter Scott: last specimen of his handwriting. 
N&Q 187 (1944). 214. 
Possibly in a guest book of an Italian inn. 

Moore, John R. Scott and “ Henry Esmond.” N&Q 186 (1944). 
288-9. 
Similarities between “ Esmond” and “ Woodstock” and “St. Ronan’s 

Well.” 

. Scott’s “Antiquary ” and Defoe’s “ History of apparitions.” 
MLN 59 (1944) . 550-1. 

Parker, W. M. Sir Walter Scott’s quotations. N&Q 186 (1944). 
216. 
A list from his letters, in reply to a request for sources. 

Parrott, T. M. Mak and Archie Armstrong. MLN 59 (1944). 297- 
304. 

Pritchett, V.S. Books in general. NSN June 10, pp. 389-90; July 
1, pp. 11-12. 
The column for these dates is devoted to some of Scott’s novels. “ Scott 


is a complement to Richardson—an analytical and psychological novelist 
who describes to us the part of our motives that is formed by history.” 


Randall, Vernon. Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott.” TLS Jan. 8, p. 24. 
Lockhart’s careless and misleading citations of Scott’s Journal. 


Scott and Jane Austen. N&Q 186 (1944). 91. 
Sir Walter Scott’s quotations. N&Q 186 (1944) . 296-7. 


Replies to request for sources. 

Sir Walter Scott’s quotations. N&Q 187 (1944). 84. 
Tobacco song. 

Strachan, L. R. M. Sir Walter Scott’s quotations. N&Q 186 (1944). 
273-4, 

Reply to request for sources. 

Severn. Birkenhead, Sheila. Against oblivion; the life of Joseph 
Severn. New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT June 25, p. 12; in Christian Century 61 
(Jan. 5, 1944).14; in T 43 (June 26, 1944).100-01; by G. F. Whicher in 
NYHTB June 25, p. 2. 

Shelley, Mary. The Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Ed. 
by Frederick L. Jones. 2 vols. Norman, Okla. Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press. 

Rev. by George F. Whicher in NYHTB Dec. 31, p. 2. 
This book contains 700 of Mary Shelley’s letters, half of them previously 
unpublished. In fullness, as well as arrangement, accuracy, and scholarly 
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judgment it far surpasses any previous work on Mary Shelley. Materials Einst 
are here provided for a fuller and truer view of several episodes in Mary’s 

life, as well as of her life as a whole. The curious middle-aged sentimental ) ‘ 
affair with the Italian Gatteschi, her dealings with the obscure forger, George Glash 
Byron, her literary connections with numerous early and middle Victorian 


writers, her journeys, her opinions, her absorption in hack-writing and in 
providing for her son, her friendships with John Howard Payne and Prosper 
Mérimée, her devotion to Shelley’s memory,—all receive some added clarifi- 
cation. To instance only one example of new light, we are now provided Glash 
with a hundred and one letters by which to understand her relations with 
her sometimes irritating semi-sister, Claire Clairmont. 

Many letters previously published in garbled form or with inaccurate dates ! 
are corrected. Nearly all texts are from the original manuscripts, and each 
letter is accompanied with full critical data. 

Professor Jones lists many of her letters still to be located, and is unfortu- 
nately unable to quote the unusually interesting letters still in the limbo of 
Professor Gordon’s yet-unpublished Shelley Letters; otherwise these volumes 
include all of Mary Shelley’s known letters that are still extant. 

Only occasionally, it must be admitted, are Mary’s letters very interesting 
in and for themselves, as her husband’s were. Once in a while—but not 
often—she really lets go. Generally, however, she is a letter writer more in 
her father’s tradition than in her husband’s. But carefully and excellently 
edited as they are—and well indexed by Miss Nitchie—they will prove 
helpful to many students of the numercus people with whom Mary Shelley’s 9 


life had contact. (N. I. W.) 
Shelley. Archer, Jerome W. Kubla Khan: Queen Mab, II. 4-79; 


( 


Harri 


Jones, 


VIII, 70-103, and Alastor, 81-94; 163-72. SP 41 (1944) .576- A 
81. I 
Presents evidence for believing that in Alastor Shelley was not influenced E 
by “ Kubla Khan” as Professor K. N. Cameron had stated, (SP 40 [1943]. Kader'! 


58-78) but more probably by his own Queen Mab. 


The Athenians. Being correspondence between Thomas Jefferson 


Hogg and his friends Thomas Love Peacock, Leigh Hunt, it 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, and others. Ed. by Walter Sidney Kessel. 


Scott. London, Golden Cockerel Press, 1944. 

Rev. TLS Apr. 22, p. 198; by Stephen Spender in NSN 28 (1944). 355. 
Boas, Louise S. Shelley’s “ Lines Written among the Euganean McEld 

Hills.” Explicator 3. No. 2 (Nov., 1944). 14. 


Interprets the northern sea (lines 45-65) to be an Arctic sea, and the 


“wretch ” as Frankenstein’s creation. de 
. . Ta 
———.. Shelley’s “ Ode to Liberty,” stanzas XVI and XVII. Expli- it: 
cator 2. No. 8 (June, 1944). 59. be 
The stanzas are confused, “ partly because of the indiscriminate use of Nicolsc 
singulars and plurals.” They are concerned with the true or false meaning 
and connotation of words. 
er 


Earp, T. W. Shelley and Stendhal. TLS July 29, 1944, p. 367. 
Shelley could not have been influenced in his The Cenci by Stendhal. 
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Einstein, Lewis. Shelley and Stendhal. TLS July 22, p. 355. 
Thinks Stendhal influenced Shelley to choice of Cenci as dramatic subject. 

Glasheen, Adaline E. Shelley’s first published review of “ Mande- 
ville.” MLN 59 (March, 1944) . 172-73. 

Godwin's publication in The Morning Chronicle of a passage in one of 
Shelley's letters praising “‘ Mandeville.” 

Glasheen, F. J. An early quotation from Shelley. MLN 59 (1944). 
$35. 

A previously unrecorded quotation from Queen Mab in Richard Carlile’s 
The Republican for April 7, 1820. 

Harriet and Mary. Being the relations between Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Harriet Shelley, Mary Shelley, and Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg. Ed. by Walter Sidney Scott. London. Golden Cockerell 
Press, 1944. 

Rev. TLS Oct. 28, p. 527; by Stephen Spender in NSN 28 (1944). 355. 

Jones, F. L. Shelley and Shakespeare: a supplement. PMLA 59 
(1944) . 591-6. 

Relating to D. L. Clark’s Shelley and Shakespeare. PMLA 54 (1939). 
261-87. 

———. Shelley’s revised will. MLN 59 (December, 1944) . 542-45. 

Shelley’s will actually executed was the one made before leaving England. 
A new will was made in 1819 and in 1822 he intended another. Neither has 
been recovered but there is some evidence of intended changes concerning 
Byron, Hunt, and Claire Clairmont. 

Kaderly, Nat Lewis. The stoppage of Shelley’s income in 1821. 
MLN 59 (1944) . 545-47. 

Indicates that Shelley's statement of this matter to Claire Clairmont was 
inaccurate. 

Kessel, Marcel. Shelley’s “ Lines: When the Lamp is Shattered.” 
Explicator 3. No. 2 (Nov., 1944) .13. 

The poem is apparently unrevised and unfinished. 

McElderry, B. R., jr. Common elements in Wordsworth’s “ Preface ” 
and Shelley’s “ Defence of poetry.” MLQ 5 (1944). 175-81. 
Without insisting upon direct influence, the author points out striking 

doctrinal parallels: the poet as differing from the common man in degree 
rather than kind; the moral significance of poetry; pleasure as its purpose; 
its relation to science; and the rejection of the conventional distinction 
between prose and verse. (J. R. D.) 

Nicolson, Harold. Marginal comment. Spectator, Aug. 4, p. 102. 


Comments on the Italy of Shelley and Trelawny, and on some of Trelawny’s 
errors. 
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Nitchie, Elizabeth. Variant readings in three of Shelley’s Poems. 
MLN 59 (1944) . 274-7. 
Differences between texts of “To Stella,” “ Methought I Was a Billow,” 
and “On Keats” first published in 1834, and texts published later. 


Sackville West, Edward. Books in general. NSN 27 (1944). 227. 
Remarks on Shelley’s character and achievement. 
Shelley, Sir Timothy. N&Q 186 (1944). 23. 
Query concerning his receiving the Order of the Golden Spurs. 
Smith, John Harrington. Shelley and Claire again. SP 41 (1944). 
94-105. 
Attacks the interpretation of Julian and Maddalo and the whole Shelley- 
Claire-Mary relationship as presented in White’s Shelley, and reiterates his 
own position as previously stated in PMLA 54: 785-814. 
Ward, W.S. Shelley and the reviewers once more. MLN 59 (1944). 
539-42, 
Southey. Baughman, Roland. Southey the schoolboy. HLQ 7 
(1944) . 247-280. 
A series of nine letters, recently acquired by the Huntington Library, 
from Southey to Charles Collins, dated 1792-1793. 
Curry, Kenneth. Southey’s visit to Caroline Wordsworth Baudouin. 
PMLA 59 (1944) . 599-602. 
Davis, Bertram R. A Southey manuscript. TLS Apr. 22, p. 199; 
May 7, p. 259. 
John Wilson. Wardle, Ralph M. The authorship of the “ Noctes 
Ambrosianae.” MP 42 (1944). 9-17. 
Wordsworth. Boyd, John. Wordsworth’s Irish tour. Dublin Maga- 
zine. 19 (1944) . 29-34. 
Tour of 1829. Mostly from Wordsworth’s letters, but also brief comments 
on Wordsworth’s friendship with William Rowan Hamilton. 


Broughton, Leslie N. The Wordsworth collection. A supplement 
to the catalogue. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Press, 
1942. 

Rev. by Ernest de Selincourt in RES 20 (1944) . 87-8. 

De Selincourt, E. (Ed.). The poetical works of William Words- 
worth, with textual and critical notes by Edward de Selin- 
court. Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1944. London. Milford, 1940. 

Dudley, Fred A. Wordsworth’s “ Three Years she Grew in Sun and 
Shower.” Explicator 2. No. 4 (Feb., 1944). Q19. 


Why “ three years ” ? 
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Gierasch, Walter. Wordsworth’s “ London, 1802.” Explicator 2. 
No. 6 (April, 1944) . 42. 
Defends the organization of the poem. 

Healey, George Harris (Ed.). Wordsworth’s pocket notebook. 
Ithaca. Cornell University Press, 1942. 
Rev. by Ernest de Selincourt in RES 20 (1944). 87-8. 


, 


Houghton, Walter. Wordsworth’s “ She Was a Phantom of Delight.’ 
Explicator 3. No. 3 (1944). 20. 


Housman, Lawrence. What happened to Wordsworth? Atlantic 
174 (1944) . 66-71. 

Kessel, Marcel. Wordsworth’s “ We are Seven.” Explicator 2. No. 
6 (April, 1944). 43. 

Suggests that it is inaccurate to interpret the poem as expressing Words- 
worth’s belief that children have intuitive knowledge. 

McElderry, B. R., jr. Common elements in Wordsworth’s “Preface” 
and Shelley’s “ Defence of Poetry.” MLQ, 5 (1944). 175-81. 

Metzdorf, Robert F. “A New Wordsworth Letter.” MLN 59 
(1944) . 168-70. 

A letter written to John Wilson Croker, February 24, 1830, regarding the 
new Croker edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Meyer, George Wilbur. Wordsworth’s formative years. Ann Arbor. 
University of Michigan Press, 1943. London. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. (Publication of University of Michigan, 
Language and Literature, 20) . 

Rev. by J. Q. Wolf, Jr., in MLN 59 (1944) . 424-25; by Edith C. Batho in 
MLR 39 (1944).199; in TLS Jan. 22, p. 42; and by Bennett Weaver in 
ELH 10 (1948). 20. 

Miles, Josephine. Wordsworth and the vocabulary of emotion, and 
pathetic fallacy in the nineteenth century. Berkeley. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1942. (University of California 
Publications in English 20. 1-182 and 183-304. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1942.) 

Rev. by Joseph E. Baker in PQ 23 (1944). 94-5; also by Bennett Weaver 
in ELH 11 (1944). 20-22. 

Mounts, Charles E. The place of Chaucer and Spenser in the genesis 

of “ Peter Bell.” PQ 23 (1944) . 108-15 


Niblett, W. R. Wordsworth’s study of childhood. London Quarterly 
and Holborn Rev. Jan. (1944). 44-50. 


2 
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Noyes, Russell. Wordsworth and Burns. PMLA 59 (1944) . 813-32. 


The purpose of the author is “to set out the first full and accurate 
account of Wordsworth’s literary debt to Burns.” He notes the common 
interest of the two poets in nature and in rustic life, he remarks the “ loving 
familiarity ” of the English poet with “nearly the whole body of Burns’ 
poetry,” and he treats Wordsworth’s defense of the Scotch bard in the 
Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns. Mr. Noyes finds that it is “In the 
choice of subject matter no less than in the use of simple language” that 
“ Wordsworth profited by his predecessor’s good example.” (B. W.) 

Smith, J. C. A study of Wordsworth. London. Oliver & Boyd, 1944. 
Rev. by Jack Simmons in T&T May 13, p. 424; in TLS June 17, p. 294; 

NSN 28 (1944). 126-7. 

Some Letters of the Wordsworth family. Now first published with 
a few unpublished letters of Coleridge and Southey and others. 
Ed. by Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. (Cornell Studies in English, No. 32.) Lon- 
don. Milford, 1942.. 

Rev. by Ernest de Selincourt in R™S 20 (1944) . 87-8. 

Tillett, Nellie S. Poet of the present crisis. SR 52 (1944) . 367-80. 
Concerns Wordsworth's expression of “ the national ideals of England and 

other freedom-loving countries in this century.” 

Watters, R. E. Wordsworth’s “Amaranthine Flower of Faith.” 
MLQ 5 (1944) . 339-56. 

The Wordsworth collection formed by Cynthia Morgan St. John and 
given to Cornell University by Victor Emanuel: A supplement 
to the catalogue compiled by Leslie Nathan Broughton. 
Ithaca. Cornell University Press. London. Milford, 1942. 
Rev. by E. de Selincourt, RES 20 (1944). 87. 

Wordsworth’s pocket notebook; edited, with commentary, by George 
Harris Healey. Ithaca. Cornell University Press. London. 
Milford, 1942. 

Rev. by E. de Selincourt, RES 20 (1944). 87. 


Wordsworth, William. The poetical works. [Vol. II]: poems founded 
on the affections; poems on the naming of places; poems of 
the fancy; poems of the imagination. Ed. by Ernest de Selin- 
court. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. New York. Oxford 
University Press, 1944. 

Rev. in TLS June 17, p. 294. 

Wordsworth in Italy. N&Q 186 (1944). 48. 

Comments from a letter of John Carlyle, 1837. 
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FRENCH 
(By Jean-Albert Bédé) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bon, Antoine. Livres francais parus en Amérique de 1940 a 1944. 
Rio de Janeiro. Institut Franco-Brésilien de Haute Culture, 
Documents Bibliographiques, No. I. Pp. 54, with a separate 
supplement of 8 pp. 1944. 


An apparently complete list of books in the French language published 
in both Americas from 1940 up to September, 1944. The material is im- 
pressive, well organized, and shows about an equal number of original works 
and American reprints of volumes first published in France and Switzerland 
before or after 1940. Other issues are announced which will cover in due 
time such publications in the French language as appeared in France, North 
Africa, the French Empire, Great Britain, Belgium, and Switzerland since 
1940. 


2. GENERAL 


Allard, Louis. Un épisode de l’histoire de la censure dramatique: 
la comédie et la censure sous Louis-Philippe (1830-1848), 
d’aprés les rapports de censure des Archives Nationales. RR 
34 (1943) . 331-345. 


Colum, Mary M. From these roots: the ideas that have made 
modern literature. New York. Columbia University Press, 
1944, 
Second printing of the book which was first published by Scribner’s in 
1937. Cf. chaps. IV (De Staél brings the new ideas to France) and V (The 
ideas on the march: Sainte-Beuve and Taine). 


Fowlie, Wallace. Clowns and angels. New York. Sheed and Ward, 

1943. 

Rev. by Helmut A. Hatzfeld in TH 19 (1944). 148-50; by Lawrence 
Leighton in KR 6 (1944). 461-4; by Wilbur M. Frohock in RR 35 (1944, 
forthcoming Dec. No.). 

Students of romanticism will be especially interested in—and perhaps not 
always convinced by—Professor Fowlie’s treatment of Baudelaire in the light 
of his personal philosophy. Baudelaire’s essential dualism has been a topic 
for widespread discussion during the past year (see Baudelaire—Sec. 3). 


Hunt, Herbert J. The epic in nineteenth-century France: a study 
of heroic and humanitarian poetry from “ Les Martyrs” to 


“Les Siecle Morte.” Oxford. Basil Blackwell, 1941. 
Rev. by Jean Seznec in MLQ 5 (1944). 110-12. 
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Picard, Roger. La poésie romantique, la science et la révolution 
industrielle. RR 35 (1944) . 28-42. 


. Le romantisme et le roman social. CF 32 (1944). 15-30. 
The two articles above are prepublication extracts from Professor Picard’s 
Romantisme social (see next item). 


. Le romantisme social. New York. Brentano’s, 1944. 

This volume of 439 pages is an essential contribution to the social history 
of French literature. Not all by far is new in its developments and con- 
clusions, as the author makes wide use of studies already scattered in the 
field as well as of the partial and—within their limits—more exhaustive 
syntheses previously offered by David O. Evans, Elliott M. Grant, Herbert 
J. Hunt, etc. By virtue of its breadth, however, the book constitutes another 
and bolder step in the revision of values which is currently taking place on 
the subject of French romanticism. It all but removes the last of the 
artificial barriers which late nineteenth and early twentieth century scholar- 
ship had erected between romantic “ writers’ on the one hand (poets, play- 
wrights, novelists) and so-called “ social thinkers” on the other (philosophers 
of history, followers of Saint-Simon and Fourier, socialists and communists, 
feminists, early positivists, etc.). Aesthetic considerations recede to their 
proper and still far from inconsiderable place, whereas the period as a whole 
appears fraught with social significance and burdened with social conscious- 
ness. Professor Picard—primarily a jurist and economist but an able and 
devoted student of literature as well—was eminently qualified to draw this 
comprehensive picture of an epoch. 


Price, Blanche. Jacques Riviere on Moralisme et Littérature. FR 

17 (1944) . 214-19. 

How a member of what Albert Thibaudet calls “the generation of 1914” 
estimated romanticism in his Moralisme et Littérature posthumously pub- 
lished by Ramon Fernandez (1982). 

Schrade, Leo. Beethoven in France: the growth of an idea. New 

Haven. Yale University Press, 1942. 

Rev. by Rodolphe Kaiser-Lenoir in LF 13 (1944).68-71; by Paul H. 
Lang in RR 35 (1944) . 73-82. 

Starkie, Enid. Eccentrics of eighteen-thirty. HOR 9 (1944) . 309-23 

and 402-23, 


1. Carnival (the quadrille, the cancan, Philippe Musard’s hour of fame, 
etc.). 2. The Bouzingos (with special reference to Petrus Borel and Philotée 


O’Neddy). 
Zeydel, Edwin H. The Concepts Classic and Romantic. GR 19 
(1944) . 161-9. 


Suggests a “more rational and more uniform use and application of the 
terms in reference to the literatures of Western Europe, principally German 
literature in its relation to French, English, Italian, and Spanish literatures.” 

See also German Section. 
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3. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Dargan, Edwin P., and Weinberg, Bernard. The evolution 
of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 
Rev. by Dorothy Brown Aspinwall in MLQ 5 (1944). 109-10. 


Eoff, Sherman. A phase of Pereda’s writings in imitation of Balzac. 
MLN 59 (1944) . 460-6. 


Fleury, Serge. Balzac et la marquise de Castries. RPF 3 (1944). 
No. 6. 24-8. 


Francon, Marcel. The title of the Comédie Humaine. SLAVR 21 

(1943) . 56-60. 

Brings evidence in support of suggestions previously made by Professor 
Baldensperger and Mme. de Korwin-Piotrowska to the effect that Krasinski’s 
Comédie infernale (or Comédie non divine) should prove the likeliest source 
for Balzac’s title. 

Baudelaire. Bennett, Joseph D. Baudelaire: a criticism. Prince- 

ton University Press, 1944. 

Rev. by Harry Levin in NR 111 (Dec. 18, 1944). 

In the words of Mr. Levin these are not the Flowers of Evil but the 
Flowers of Good. Mr. Bennett definitely saves Baudelaire’s soul. His analysis 


centers around some twenty poems for which he offers a more or less free 
translation. 


Colquhoun, Elizabeth. Notes on French influences in the work of 
Julio Herrera y Reissig. BSS 21 (1944) ). 145-58. 


Baudelaire, Rollinat, Verlaine, Mallarmé, etc. 


Feuillerat, Albert. Baudelaire et sa mére. Montreal. Editions 
Variétés, 1944. 
A most competent student of Baudelaire looks at the poet’s mother with 


friendlier and more comprehending eyes than is customary among critics and 
biographers. 


—. Baudelaire est-il allé dans Inde? FR 17 (1944). 250-4. 
Critics have accepted without much question Prarond’s denial that 
Baudelaire ever went to India in the course of his famous voyage (1841- 
1842). That he travelled as far as Calcutta remains, however, a practical 
possibility in the continued absence of any documentary proof that the poet’s 
return trip took him directly from the ile Bourbon to Bordeaux. 


Sur une lettre de Baudelaire. MLN 59 (1944). 395-7. 
On a letter of the poet to his mother (Nov. 1842). 


Fowlie, Wallace. Clowns and angels (see Sec. 2). 


~ 
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Gilman, Margaret. Baudelaire, the critic. New York. Columbia 

University Press, 1943. 

Rev. by Wilbur M. Frohock in RR 34 (1943) .401-3; by S. A. Rhodes in 
FR 17 (1944) . 295-7. 

Jones, Perey Mansell. Poe, Baudelaire, and Mallarmé: a problem 

of literary judgment. MLR 39 (1944) . 236-46. 

“The cult of perfection in its modern phase belongs to the Gautier- 
Baudelaire-Flaubert tradition, coming to its most exigent consciousness in 
Mallarmé. ... In origin it is a plastic-Parnassian conception; it has nothing 
to do with Edgar Allan Poe. His French admirers, however, obsessed with 
their traditional ideal and unconsciously fusing it with the notion of poetry 
. . . have persistently read it back in Poe’s work.” 

For a contradictory statement, see next item. 

McLuhan, Herbert Marshall. Edgar Poe’s tradition. SR 52 (1944). 

24-33. 

“That Baudelaire should have hailed Poe as he did has a meaning totally 
unlike that which belongs to the recognition of Emerson by Carlyle. To 
appreciate the full significance of this event remained for us to discover 
today; for English poetry had to wait another seventy years for T. S. Eliot 
finally to incorporate Baudelaire’s sensibility and eloquence. No more 
striking testimony could be asked for Poe’s central location in European 
tradition.” 

Morgan, Edwin. Flower of evil: a life of Charles Baudelaire. New 

York. Sheed and Ward, 1943. 

Rev. by Richard Parker in FR 18 (1944). 120-21. 

In direct contrast to Mr. Bennett (see above) the author is over-impressed 
by the satanic side of Baudelaire. 


Beyle: see Stendhal. 


Bonjour. Arvin, Neil C. Casimir Bonjour and the French theatre 
during the Restoration. FR 17 (1944). 204-9. 

Borel: see Starkie, Enid (Sec. 2) 

Chevalier, Henri-Emile. Corrigan, Beatrice. Henri-Emile Chevalier 
and his novels of North America. RR 35 (1944) . 220-3 
Henri-Emile Chevalier (1828-1879) travelled to America after the coup 

d’Etat of Louis-Napoleon and wrote Canadian and Indian novels in the 
tradition handed to Dumas pére by Fenimore Cooper. 

Comte. Wellek, René. Carlyle and the philosophy of history. PQ 
23 (1944). 55-76. 

The first section of this article is a partial refutation of Hill Shine’s Carlyle 
and the Saint-Simonians (1941). According to Professor Wellek, the fact 
that Carlyle took up the Saint-Simonian formula of an alternation of organic 
and critical periods does not allow us to infer that his philosophy of history 


has anything to do with the “sociological, fundamentally naturalistic ” 
speculations of Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte. 
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Delacroix. Greenberg, Clement. The art of Delacroix. N 159 

(1944) . 617-8. 

Guerard, Albert, Jr. Prometheus and the Aeolian lyre. YR 33 

(1944) . 482-97. 

Mainly devoted to English romantic poets, this study makes passing refer- 
ence to French works of the period and to the Journal of Delacroix in 
particular. 

Dumas pére. Anonymous. Dumas returns. T 43 (Jan. 17, 1944). 

95-6. 

A propos of The Journal of Madame Giovanni in English translation 
(Boni and Liveright, 1944). 

Bédé, Jean-Albert. Le roman populaire. RF I (1944). 25-6. 

Considerations on the “ roman-feuilleton ” prompted by the centenary of 
Les Trois Mousquetaires. 

Cook, Mercer. Five French Negro authors. Washington, D. C. 

The Associated Publishers, 1943. 

Rev. by W. E. B. D. in PHYL 5 (1944).189-90; by Lloyd B. Stuart in 
RR 35 (1944, forthcoming Dec. No.). 

Two of these authors—Alexandre Dumas pére and Auguste Lacaussade 
belong to the romantic period. 

Kroff, Alexander Yale. The critics, the public and the Tour de 

Nesle. RR 34 (1943) . 346-64. 

Parker, Richard. Some additional sources of Dumas’s Les Trois 

Mousquetaires. MP 42 (1944). 34-40. 

Picard, Roger. Le centenaire des Trois Mousquetaires. RPF 3 

(1944). No. 7. 12-20. 

Flaubert. Seznec, Jean. Les sources de l’épisode des dieux dans 

la Tentation de Saint-Antoine (premiére version, 1849). 

Paris. Vrin, 1940. 

Rev. by Don L. Demorest in RR 34 (1934). 390-3. 

An all-important contribution to Flaubertian studies. Professor Demorest 
consulted for his review the only copy (privately owned) which is so far 
available in this country. 

Guizot. Major, John Campbell. Matthew Arnold and Attic prose 

style. PMLA 59 (1944) . 1086-1103. 

“In his effort to find a ‘fit’ prose style Arnold . . . virtually alone in 
his enthusiastic recognition of the high qualities of French prose . . . went 
back to Montaigne and to Montaigne’s countrymen.” Guizot, Joubert, and 
Sainte-Beuve are mentioned among his most important inspirers. 

Hugo. Goffin, Robert. Victor Hugo, citoyen du monde. RPF 3 

(1944), No. 11. 23-6. 

Excerpt from a preface to a forthcoming Canadian edition of Hugo’s com- 
plete poetical works (Ed. Valiquette, Montreal) . 
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Rose, Felix. Tennyson et Victor Hugo: deux poétes, deux peuples, 
une époque. RPF 3 (1944), No. 8. 23-6. 
Schinz, Albert. Victor Hugo et Delille. MLN 59 (1944) . 37-9. 
Viatte, Auguste. Victor Hugo et les illuminés de son temps. 
Montreal. Editions de ‘Arbre, 1943. 
Rev. by Etiemble in LF No. 12 (1944). 77-8. 
Joubert. (See Guizot). 
Lacaussade. (See Dumas pére, Cook). 
Lamartine. Haney, John L. “ Of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” APS 88 (1944) . 359-67. 
Lamartine cited (p. 364) among the anticipators of Lincoln’s famous phrase. 
Ragg, Laura M. Centenary of Graziella. CR 165 (1944) . 39-43. 
Mérimée. Picard, Roger. Deux mystifications de Prosper Mérimée. 
RPF 3 (1944). No. 10. 12-21. 
Le Thédtre de Clara Gazul and La Guzla. 
Michelet. Anonymous. Jules Michelet historian. ASLH 15 (1944). 
136-47. 
Mistral. Roche, Alphonse V. Anglo-saxon attitudes toward Frédéric 
Mistral and the Félibrige. MLQ 5 (1944). 207-18. 
Moreau, Gustave. Trudgian, Helen M. Notes et réflexions sur le 
romantisme de Gustave Moreau. DUJ 36 (1944). 43-9. 
Nerval. Cohn, Norman. Gérard de Nerval. HOR 9 (1944) . 119-38. 
Fowlie, Wallace. Nerval: the poet’s uncrowning. HS 1 (1944). 
No. 4. 39-43. 


The principle of illuminism penetrates the entire work of Nerval, a 
“ specialist in dreams.” 


Roditi, Edouard. Memory, art, and death: Proust and Nerval. 
QRL 1 (1944). 188-97. 


The true nature of Marcel Proust’s debt to Nerval as acknowledged by 
him in Le Temps retrouvé. 


O’Neddy: see Starkie, Enid (Sec. 2). 

Rollinat: see Baudelaire, Colquhoun. 

Saint-Simon: see Comte. 

Sainte-Beuve: see Colum (Sec. 2) and Guizot. 

Seznec, Jean. L’Alain Chartier de. Sainte-Beuve. RR 35 (1944). 
203-19. 


Sainte-Beuve’s handwritten notes in his own copy of Alain Chartier’s 
works, now in the possession of the Harvard College Library. 
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Sand. Marix-Spire, Thérése. Vicissitudes d’un opéra-comique: La 
Mare au Diable, de George Sand et de Pauline Viardot, 
d’aprés des documents inédits. RR 35 (1944). 125-46. 

A study based: (1) on unpublished letters of George Sand to Pauline 
and Louis Viardot, and from the latter to George Sand; (2) on a scenario 
of the abortive comic opera of La Mare au Diable, written in the hand of 
George Sand and published here for the first time (pp. 141-46). 

Picard, Roger. George Sand, romanciére sociale. NREL 3 (1944). 
321-32. 

A prepublication extract from his Romantisme social (see Sec. 2). 

Stael (Baronne de): see Colum (Sec. 2). 

Stendhal. Vigneron, Robert. En marge de la Chartreuse de Parme: 
a propos de Madame Os. MP 42 (1944). 18-33. 

A sequel to his article on “Stendhal and Madame Os,” published in 
Le Divan (Paris) for June 1938, pp. 161-70. 

Vigny. Baldensperger, Fernand. Vigny. Montreal. Editions de 
l’Arbre, 1944. 

Although text editions as a rule are excluded from the present bibliography, 
an exception seems proper in the case of this anthology, published with an 
extensive and illuminating commentary by the foremost Vigny expert. The 
volume is the first of a collection entitled “ Classiques de l’Arbre” and 
placed under the general editorship of Professor Auguste Viatte. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin M. Poets and pessimism: Vigny, Housman, 
et alii. RR 35 (1944). 43-51. 

By et alii are meant Leopardi, James Thomson, and Leconte de Lisle. 

Vinet. Frame, Donald M. Alexandre Vinet and poetry. RR 35 
(1944) . 116-24. 

Poetry as Vinet understands it, is “ not an adornment of things, but their 
essence (idée intime), or at least, the quest of that essence.” 


GERMAN 
(By Robert T. Ittner) 


1. GENERAL 


Gillies, A. Herder’s preparation of romantic theory. MLR 39 
(1944) . 252-61. 

Gillies points out that, while on the whole Friedrich Schlegel is clearer 

than Herder, a careful study of the latter’s Humanitéitsbriefe, Fragmente, 


Uber die Wirkung der Dichtkunst, and Ideen will assist in the understanding 
of Schlegel’s concise and stimulating statements. 
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Heusser, N. Barock und Romantik. Frauenfeld. Huber (1942). 

Zeydel, Edwin H. The concepts “ Classic ” and “ Romantic.” GR 
19 (1944). 161-9. 

Zeydel recommends that the term Romanticism (which he admits has 

attained a high degree of exactness with respect to German Romanticism) 

be discarded. Mr. Zeydel’s readers will ask, however, why should there be a 

new nomenclature for English-speaking students of German literature, when 

most of their reading of critical appreciations will be in the German language? 

Why discard a term applied to portions of French, Italian, English, Spanish, 

and German literature of about the first half of the 19th century, just 

because German Romanticism is not exactly like French, French not exactly 

like English Romanticism? Would the use of any other term or concept 


make the “trends of German literature more commensurate with trends 


long recognized in the literature of Germany’s neighbors ” ? 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Hoffmann. Hallamore, Gertrude Joyce. Das Problem des Zweispaltes 
in den Kiinstlernovellen E.T.A. Hoffmanns und Thomas 
Manns. MfDU 36 (1944). 82-94. 

Hoélderlin. Michel, W. Hoélderlins Wiederkunft. Zurich. Scientia. 
(1942). 

Stahl, E. L. Symbolism in Hélderlin’s poetry (1784-1804). MLR 
39 (1944) . 43-54, 152-66. 

Although Stahl does not limit himself strictly to a discussion of symbolism 
(as he did in MLR 88 [1943]. 226-35), he offers much material that is 
critically appreciative and enlightening. 

Jean Paul. Berend, E. Jean Paul und die Schweiz. Frauenfeld. 
Huber. (1942). 

Brewer, Edward Vere. The New England interest in Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter. Univ. of Calif. Publications in Modern 
Philology 27 (1943) . 1-26. 

Kleist. Paulsen, Wolfgang. Zum Problem der Novelle bei Kleist. 
MLN 59 (1944). 149-57. 

Schubert. Feise, Ernst. Gotthilf Heinrich Schubert und Goethes 
“ Selige Sehnsucht.” MLN 59 (1944) . 369-74. 

Feise points out the remarkable parallelism between a passage in Schubert’s 
Ansichten von der Nachtseite der Naturwissenschaft (1808) and Goethe’s 
poem (six years later). 

Wackenroder. Alewyn, Richard. Wackenroders Anteil. GR 19 
(1944) . 48-58. 


Alewyn presents convincing evidence that the figure of the Klosterbruder 
in the Herzensergiessungen was not created by Reichardt, but that the 
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latter merely suggested the title, especially the use of “ Klosterbruder ” 
rather than of ‘* Ménch.” Alewyn also maintains that the Berglinger-Brief 
in the Phantasien iiber die Kunst is by Wackenroder, despite contradictory 
evidence that has usually ascribed it to Tieck. 


SLAVONIC 
(By Katharine Strelsky) 
GENERAL 
Manning, Clarence Augustus. Shevchenko and Pushkin’s “ To the 
Slanderers of Russia.” MLN 59 (1944) . 495-7. 
Remenyi, Joseph. Walt Whitman in Hungarian literature. AL 16 
(1944) . 181-5. 
Sova, Milos. Sir John Bowring (1792-1872) and the Slavs. Slavonic 
and East European Review 21 no. 57 (1944). 128-44. 


The English linguist and translator and his services in introducing the 
poetry and folksong of the Slavonic peoples to the English-speaking world. 


CzEcHo-SLOVAK 


Hostovsky, Egon. The Czech novel between two world wars. 
Slavonic and East European Review 21 no. 57 (1943) . 78-96. 


Po.isu 

Coleman, Marian Moore. The Polish writer abroad: three years 
of emigration literature. Slavonic and East European Review 
21 no. 57 (1944) . 61-6. 

Lednicki, Waclaw. Russian-Polish cultural relations. New Europe 
4 (1944) . 6-9. 
. Sygmunt Krasinski: La No Divina Comedia, texto caste- 
llano de Ines de Zulueta, presentacion por Waclaw Lednicki. 
Colombia. 
. Life and Culture of Poland (as reflected in Polish literature) . 
New York. Roy Publishers. 

Kridl, Manfred. Polish literature from 1918 to 1939. The Polish 
Review 4 no. 4 (1944). 

———. Kleiner and Piwinski, Polish critics. Tygodnik Polski (The 
Polish Weekly). No. 55, Jan. 16, 1944. 
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Russian 

Aleksandrova, V. A. Istoricheskii roman v Rossii. Novyi Zhurnal 
8 (1944) . 275-86. 

Chernov, V. M. A. P. Chekhov. Novyi Zhurnal 7 (1944) . 342-54. 

Dvoichenko-Markova, E. Derzhavin v Moldavskoi literature. 
Novosele, No. 7-8 (1943-1944) . 57-9. 

Folsom, Joseph K. and Strelsky, Nikander. Russian values and 
character—a preliminary exploration. Bibliography. Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 9 (1944) . 296-307. 


Contains a discussion of the reflection of character in Russian literature. 





Graham, K. L. Meyerhold and constructivism in the Russian 
theatre. Bibliography. Quarterly Journal of Speech 29 
(1943) . 182-7. 

Gronicka, Andre von. Henry von Heiseler: a Russo-German writer. 
Bibliography. New York. King’s Crown Press. 

Iswolsky, Helen. Voices of Russia. Commonweal 40 (1944) . 534-6. 
Contemporary Russian writers. 

Lednicki, Waclaw. Blok’s ‘ Polish Poem.’ [A literary episode in the 
history of Russian-Polish relations.] Bulletin of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 2 no. 2 (1944). 
461-500. 

Manning, Clarence Augustus. The double of Dostoevsky. MLN 
59 (1944) . 317-21. 

Mikhalchi, D. Ancient literature in Russian translations. MLR 39 
(1944) . 63. 

Nabokov, Vladimir. Nikolai Gogol. New Directions. Norfolk, Conn. 
An original, acute, and highly readable contribution to the critical under- 

standing of Gogol, his materials and method. 


Pinto, V. de S. Russian war poetry. Queen’s Quarterly 51 (1944). 
243-54. 

Raitch, Eugene. Pushkin’s ode to the old school tie. Russian 
Review 3 no. 2 (1944) . 74-86. 

Simmons, Ernest J. Russia and Western culture. Queen’s Quarterly 
51 (1944) . 29-40. 

Slonimskaya, P. Poseshchenie Dostoevskago. [Visit to Dostoevsky.] 
Novosele No. 7-8 (1943-1944) . 51-6. 
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Stephenson, Robert C. The spirit of Russian poetry. Southwest 
Review, Winter (1944). 


Swan, A. J. The nature of Russian folksong. Musical Quarterly 
29 (1943) . 498-516. 


Taylor, A. Tarbaby once more. American Oriental Society Journal 
64 (1944) . 4-6. 


Lithuanian folklore. 


Vernadsky, Nina. Russian folksong. Russian Review 3 (1944). 
94-9, 


Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. Russia’s great writers. Scholastic 45 (1944). 
21-2. 
UKRAINIAN 
Manning, Clarence Augustus. Ukrainian literature: studies of the 
leading authors. Ukrainian National Association. 
———. The democratic trend of Ukrainian literature. Ukrainian 
Quarterly 1 (1944). 40-8. 
YUGOSLAV 
Sawyer, R. This is the Christmas. (Serbian folklegend.) Horn- 
book 20 (1944) . 501-9. 


Lodge, Olive. Folk festivals in Yugoslavia. Folklore 55 (1944). 
59-68. 


Klanéar, Anthony J. Survey of Yugoslav literature. Poet Lore 50 
(1944) . 37-44. 


EAST EUROPEAN 
GREEK 
Caclamanos, Demetrius. Kostes Palamas: a famous Greek poet. 
Contemporary Review 164 (1943) . 306-8. 
HUNGARIAN 


Remenyi, Joseph. Endre Ady, Hungary’s Apocalyptic Poet 1877- 
1919. Slavonic and East European Review 22 (1944) . 84-105. 
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SPANISH 
(By Nicholson B. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt) 


1. GENERAL 


Abreu Gomez, E. Lecciones de literatura espafiola. Mexico. Re- 
vista Musical Mexicana. 
Rev. by F. Monterde in El Hijo Prédigo 6 (1944). 58-9. 

Almagro San Martin, M. El siglo XIX y el romanticismo. La 
Nacién (Buenos Aires) Jan. 11, 1942. 

Alonso Cortés, N. Miscelanea vallisoletana. Valladolid. 
Among the articles are: El Cid y Zorrilla and Miguel de los Santos Alvarez. 

Arciniegas, German (ed.). The green continent. A comprehensive 
view of Latin America and its leading writers. Translated 
from the Spanish and Portuguese by Harriet de Onis and 
others. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 


Contains selections from Sarmiento’s Facundo, from Jorge Majiach’s Marti 
el apostol and from L. Lugones’ Historia de Sarmiento. 


Arrom, José Juan. Historia de la literatura dramatica cubana. New 
Haven. Yale University Press. 
Casa, Enrique C. de la. La novela antioquefia. Instituto Hispanico 
de los Estados Unidos. Mexico. Imprenta “ Vizcaya,” 1942. 
Rev. by Carlos Garcia-Prada in HR 12 (1944): 78-80. 
Castillo, Carlos. Antologia de la literatura mexicana. Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Contains selections from the principal Mexican poets and prose writers 
of the romantic period, with introductory biographical and critical notes. 
Rev. by X(avier) V (illaurrutia) in El Hijo Prédigo 5 (1944) .56; and in 
Letras de México Afio 8. Vol. 4 (1944). 8. 
Crawford, W. Rex. A century of Latin American thought. Cam- 
bridge. Harvard University Press. 
Contains chapters on Alberdi and Sarmiento. 
Esténger, Rafael. Cien de las mejores poesias cubanas. La Habana. 
1943. 
Rev. by Raimundo Lazo in RI 7 (1944). 444-6. 
Finot, Enrique. Historia de la literatura boliviana. Mexico. Porrta, 
1943. 


Chapters 2, 3 and 4 of Pt. II discuss the literature of the romantic period. 


—— err 
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Rev. by Manuel M. Muijioz in Revista de las Indias. Epoca 2, No. 65 
(May 1944).17-43; by Sturgis E. Leavitt in HR 12 (1944). 80-2. 


—_————_ 


Garcia Mercadal, J. Historia del romanticismo en Espafia. Bar- 
celona. Labor, 1943. 
Rev. by J. F. Gatti in RFH 5 (1943).398-9. “ Libro lamentablemente 
' frustrado.” Unsystematic. No bibliogr>phy. Does not utilize modern studies. 
Gonzalez Pefia, Carlos. History of Mexican literature. An inter- 
pretation of men and ideas. (Revised edition.) Translated 
by Gusta Barfield Nance and Florence Johnson Dunstan. 
Dallas. Southern Methodist University Press, 1943. 
Jiménez-Landi, Antonio. Poesia romantica espafola (Antologia) . 
Madrid, 1943. 


Maya, Rafael. Aspectos del romanticismo en Colombia. RI 8 
(1944) . 275-89. 

Novelas hispanoamericanas. (Del prerromanticismo a la iniciacién 
del realismo). Prélogo y seleccién de Francisco Monterde. 
Mexico. Imprenta Universitaria, 1943. 

Rev. by J. M. Gonzalez de Mendoza in RI 8 (1944). 159. 

Peers, E. Allison. A history of the romantic movement in Spain. 

Cambridge University Press, 1940. 2 vols. 

Rev. by Angel del Rio in an extensive review article entitled Una historia 
del movimiento romantico en Espafia, in Revista Hispanica Moderna 9 

(1943) . 209-22. Analyses Professor Peers’ monumental work, with much 

praise, but suggests that categories and definitons are over-simple, and that 

the alleged “ failure’ of the movement in Spain is not proved. 

Pinilla, Norberto. La generacién chilena de 1842. Santiago. Edi- 

ciones de la Universidad de Chile, 1943. 

Rev. by Irving Leonard in HR 12 (1944).178-9; by Francisco Salazar in 
RI 7 (1944). 450-2. 

. La polémica del romanticismo en 1842. V. F. Lopez, D. F. 
Sarmiento, S.Sanfuentes. Buenos Aires, Editorial Americalee, 
1943. 
Brief rev. in Repertorio Americano, Apr. 29, 1944, p. 96. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. The epic of Latin American literature. New 
York. Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Rev. by Enrique Diez-Canedo in RI 8 (1944). 137-40 

} Trend, J. B. The civilization of Spain. Oxford (Home University 

Library). 

Vela, David. Literatura guatemalteca. Guatemala. 1943. 
Rev. by Martin E. Erickson in RI 8 (1944). 140-3. 
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Zum Felde, Alberto. Proceso intelectual del Uruguay. Montevideo. 
Editorial Claridad. (Revised edition in one vol.) 
Rev. in Revista de las Indias 66-7 (1944). 269-71. 


2. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Bécquer. Noves, Laura de. El amor imposible de Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer. Barcelona. 1942. 
Castagnaro, R. A. Bécquer and Gutiérrez Najera. His- 
pania 27. 160-3. 
. Sandoval, Adolfo de. El ultimo amor de Bécquer. Barcelona, 
1941. 
——. Diego, Gerardo. Casta y Gustavo. Cartas inéditas de 
Bécquer. La Nacion (Buenos Aires). June 14, 1941. 
——. Montoto, Santiago. La mujer de Bécquer. Bibliografia 
Hispanica 3 (June 1944). 
Copy of the marriage certificate of Bécquer and Casta Esteban Navarro, 
with accompanying documents. 

Blest Gana. Pinilla, Norberto. Un poeta romantico chileno, RI 8 
(1944) . 57-60. 

—. Una sombra en Blest Gana. Atenea 21 (No. 226, 1944). 
26-31. 

F. Calderon. Mont«rde, Francisco. La vida y el teatro del poeta 
romantico Fernando Calderon. Filosofia y Letras 15 (1944). 
39-44. 


Gives a brief but well documented biography of the poet and discusses his 
dramas. 


Campo. “Faust,” by Estanislao del Campo. Adapted from the 
Spanish and rendered into English verse by Walter Owen. 
Buenos Aires. Walter Owen, 1943. 

Rev. by Nicholson B. Adams in RI 8 (1944). 135-7. 

Espronceda. Poesias. Prélogo de José Mallorquin Figuerola. 
Buenos Aires. Coleccién Literaria Clasica. 1943. 

. Azeves, A. H. El tio Lucas de “ El diablo mundo” y el 
viejo Vizeacha. Boletin de la Academia Argentina de Letras 
10 (1942) . 304-17. 

. Gatti, J. F. Espronceda, poeta audaz y desolado. Argentina 
Libre. May 21, 1942. 
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Hartzenbusch. Los amantes de Teruel. Vida por honra. El mal 
apostol y el buen ladrén. Barcelona. Cisne, 1940. 

—. Fernan Caballero y Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch. Una 
correspondencia inédita publicada por Theodor Heinermann. 
Madrid. Espasa-Calpe. 

Heredia. Maria Fidelis, Mother. El triptico de Heredia Al sol. 
HR 12 (1944) . 239-48. 

A study of Heredia’s three hymns to the sun: the first a translation from 
Ossian (which is compared with Marchena’s translation), the other two 
original. Describes the circumstances under which the latter were composed 

Larra. En este pais. Articulos de costumbres, con prologo de M. 
Montoliu. Barcelona. 

“ Figaro.” Articulos completos. Recopilacion, prologo y 
notas de Melchor de Almagro San Martin. Madrid. M. 
Aguilar. 

. Fernandez de Castro, J. A. Larra en el pensamiento politico 
argentino. El Trimestre Econémico 7 (Mexico, 1941) . 658-85. 

Marti. Ideario de José Marti. Seleccién, prologo y notas de Luis 
Alberto Sanchez. Santiago de Chile. Ercilla, 1942. 

. El presidio politico en Cuba. Edicién conmemorativa del 
Rincon Martiano, Canteras de San Lazaro. La Habana, 
Ucar, Garcia y Cia. 

—. Benvenuto, Ofelia M. B. de. José Marti. Prélogo de Carlos 
Benvenuto. Montevideo. 1942. 

Rev. by Félix Lazaro in RI 8 (1944). 160-1. 

Pastor Diaz. Diez Canedo, Enrique. Nicomedes Pastor Diaz. 
Letras de México, Ano 8. Vol. 4, No. 20 (Aug. 1, 1944). 5-6. 
. Samuels, D. G. Pastor Diaz: romantico espanol. Revista 
Hispanica Moderna 9 (1943). 1-16. 

Riva Palacio. Cuentitos. Retold and adapted by Luis Leal. Bos- 
ton. D. C. Heath. 

Rivas. Gonzalez Ruiz, Nicolas. El duque de Rivas o la fuerza del 
sino (El hombre y su época). Madrid, 1943. 

Rodriguez Galvan. Moore, Ernest R. Bibliografia de Ignacio 
Rodriguez Galvan (1816-1842). RI 8 (1944). 166-91. 
Sarmiento. Ideario. Seleccidn, prologo y notas de Luis Alberto 

Sanchez. Santiago de Chile. Ercilla, 1943. 
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Urbina. Santa Cruz, Mario. Luis G. Urbina, el ultimo gran poeta 
) 

romantico hispano-americano. Repertorio Americano Vol. 41, 
No. 4 (Mar. 11, 1944). 50. 

Zorrilla. Obras completas. Ordenacién, prélogo y notas de Narciso 
Alonso Cortés. Valladolid, 1943. 2 vols. 
Apparently a de luxe edition, since it is advertised as “ Piel. 270 pts.” 
. Don Juan Tenorio. (Drama). Adapted from the Spanish 
and rendered into English verse by Walter Owen with draw- 
ings by Carlos Vergottini. Buenos Aires. Walter Owen. 
Free translation. Conveys the spirit though not the melody of the original. 

——. Zorrilla: poeta nacional (1893-1943). Homenaje de Pa- 
lencia. Recopilador y ordenador: Dacio Rodriguez Lesmes. 
Palencia. 
. Sierra Corella, Antonio. El drama “ Don Juan Tenorio.” 
Bibliografia y comentarios. BH 3 (1944). 191-219. 
Rather superficial though useful list of printed editions. 
. Jiménez Placer, F. Los valores plasticos en el “ Don Juan,” 
de Zorrilla. BH 3 (1944). 131-46. 
Gracefully written. Little new material. 

——. Cervera, Francisco. Zorrilla y sus editores. BH 3 (1944). 
147-88. 
Extremely informative and well documented article on Zorrilla’s relations 

with his publishers, especially Delgado. A good account of Zorrilla’s zarzuela 
Don Juan Tenorio, finally shown in 1877. 

. Alonso Cortés, N. Zorrilla. Su vida y sus obras. 2d ed. 
Valladolid, 1943. 
Rev. in BH 2 (Sept.-Oct. 1943) . 37-8. 
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MARLOWE’S “IMPERIALL HEAVEN ” 
By Francis R. Jonson * 


With the changes in thought and customs that come with 
the passing of centuries, a word often loses connotations, and 
even specific denotations, that were once part of the very core 
of its meaning. Editors as well as readers of Elizabethan texts 
are therefore in constant danger of promoting to the rank of a 
word’s primary meaning some minor signification that happens 
to be more familiar to twentieth-century ears. The failure of 
recent editors to avoid this peril in annotating Marlowe’s plays 
has led to the gross misunderstanding of Marlowe’s many allu- 
sions to the “ imperiall heaven ” in the three dramas in which 
he makes greatest use of astronomical imagery: Doctor Faustus 
and the two parts of Tamburlaine. Spelled either “ imperiall ” 
or “emperiall” in the earliest editions of Marlowe, the term 
had a precise technical meaning in Renaissance astronomy. The 
coelum empyreum or empyreal heaven was the immovable 
heaven lying just beyond the outermost moving sphere (the 
primum mobile) and enclosing within its concavity all the 
movable celestial spheres. ‘The throne of God and the abode 
of the angels lay in this steadfast empyreal heaven, a region 
which shone perpetually with the purest light. 

In Latin works of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, this 
heaven of God and the angels was customarily named the coelum 
empyreum, though the variant spellings emperium, empireum, 
and imperium frequently appear.’ Such orthographical incon- 
sistency was normal in the Renaissance, and will surprise no 

* This article was written while the author was a Fellow of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

1 Representative works using the form coelum empyreum are: Jean Fernel, 
Cosmotheoria (Paris, 1528), fol. 28°; Francesco Giuntini, Commentarium in 
Sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco (Lyons, 1577-78), 1.35 ff.; Christopher Clavius, 
In Sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco commentarius (Rome, 1581)—in the 1607 ed., 
p. 46; Giovanni Paolo Gallucci, Theatrum mundi et temporis (Venice, 1589), p. 10, 
and also diagram, p. 15. The spellings emperium, empereum, and imperium occur 
in the editions of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum. The spelling 


empireum occurs in the diagram in Peter Apian, Cosmographia. The same book 
will exhibit the inconsistency in spelling characteristic of Renaissance texts. 
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student of sixteenth-century texts. In English treatises “ em- 
pyreal,’ “emperiall,” and “imperiall” are the customary 
forms.? The printed texts of Marlowe exhibit the second and 
third spellings, “ imperiall ” prevailing in Tamburlaine, Part 2 
and the 1604 edition of Doctor Faustus, and “ emperiall ” in 
Tamburlaine Part 1 and the 1616 version of Doctor Faustus. 
In his nineteenth-century edition of Marlowe, Alexander Dyce 
rightly spelled the term “empyreal,”’ thereby indicating its 
specific denotation. When other Renaissance spellings are 
adopted in modernized texts, they obscure the term’s basic 
meaning because they are so easily confused with modern “ im- 
perial,” from the Latin imperium. Medieval and Renaissance 
writers, regardless of their vagaries in spelling, were agreed upon 
the derivation of “ empyreal ” from the Greek word for “ fire,” * 
but since the empyrean was the supreme or highest heaven and 
the seat of the ruler of the universe, the term “ imperial,” with 
its altogether different linguistic history, would in certain con- 
texts seem equally appropriate today. 

The twentieth-century editor, however, if he retains the form 
“imperial” in a text with modernized spelling, unwittingly 
starts his readers along a false path which may lead to a serious 
misinterpretation of Marlowe’s astronomical images. In what 
is, in most respects, the best scholarly edition of Tamburlaine, 
Miss Ellis-Fermor, unaware of the definite technical meaning of 
the term “ empyreal heaven,” defends her modernized spelling 
“imperial ” in a note to 2.7.15 of the first part of the play: 


* For illustrations of the spelling “ empyreall” or “ empyreal” see the diagram 
in Martin Cortes, The Arte of Nauigation, trans. Richard Eden (London, 1561 and 
many later eds.) and Thomas Blundeville, Exercises (London, 1594 and many 
later eds.); Pierre de la Primaudaye, The French Academie (London, 1618), p. 679; 
Samuel Purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimage (London, 1614), p. 10. For “ emperiall ” 
see Cortes, Part 1, chap. 5 (fol. 7 in the 1584 ed.). For “ imperiall” see Pedro 
de Medina, The Arte of Navigation, trans. John Frampton (London, 1581 and 
1595), fol. 1; Blundeville, Exercises, Book 1, chap. 5, of the treatise of the sphere 
(fol. 137 of the 1594 ed.); Nathaniel Baxter, Sir Philip Sydneys Ourania (London, 
1606), sig. C2’. Ralegh, in his History of the World (Book 1, chap. 1, sect. 4) 
uses the form “empyrean heaven.” 

5See Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum, Book 8, chap. 4, which 
states that the coelum empereum has its name from pyr, meaning “ fire,” not for 
burning, but for light and shining. The inconsistency in spelling is worth noting. 

*Tamburlaine the Great: In Two Parts, ed. U. M. Ellis-Fermor (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1930), a volume in The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe, 
of which R. H. Case is the general editor. 
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The reading of the text is the modern equivalent of the form 
Emperiall of 0,_, here and elsewhere. I think, however, that there 
is little doubt that this form does duty equally for the modern 
‘empyreal ’ and * imperial.’ Either meaning could be adopted here, 
but in view of the reference to the empire of Jove throughout the 
passage, I incline to the second.’ 


In a later note she adds that imperial “ represents more nearly 
the ‘ Emperiall’ of the octavos than the *‘ empyreal* of some 
later editors.” ° Dr. F.S. Boas, editing Doctor Faustus for the 
same series, adopts Miss Ellis-Fermor’s spelling * imperial,” but 
adds still further confusion when annotating the following pas- 
sage (2.2. 59-62): 


Faust. How many heavens or spheres are there? 

Meph. Nine; the seven planets, the firmament, and the imperial 
heaven. 

Faust. But is there not coelum igneum, et cristallinum? 

Meph. No, Faustus, they be but fables. 


Dr. Boas’ note to these lines states: 


According to Marlowe's conception, * the centric earth’ is encireled 
by nine spheres, i.e. ‘ the seven planets’ mentioned in Il. 53-5, the 
‘ firmament ’ or sphere of the fixed stars, and the ‘ imperial heaven.’ 
Marlowe uses the phrase ‘imperial heaven’ or * imperial orb’ fre- 
quently also in Tamburlaine, e.g. 1 Tamb. II. vii. 15, and IV. iv. 30, 
and 2 Tamb. III. iv. 48-50 (quoted in note on 1. 39 above). His 
spelling is emperiall or imperiall, and this should be represented in 
a modernized version by ‘ imperial,’ i.e. highest of all. Modern 
editors, however (except Miss Ellis-Fermor in her edition of Tam- 
burlaine), generally have *‘ empyreal,’ with its suggestion of * fiery.’ 
But in Il. 62-3, in B, Marlowe denies the existence of a crystalline 
or |sic] fiery sphere. The lines are necessary to explain Nine in I. 60. 
For the complete Ptolemaic system included ten spheres, as in 
Paradise Lost, I11. 481-3. ... Marlowe rejects the crystalline sphere, 
which had been introduced to account for the procession [sic] of 
the equinoxes, and in his scheme the imperial heaven seems to 
coincide with the Primum Mobile in Milton.’ 





In analyzing the errors in this note, one may begin by observ- 
ing that the coelum igneum, whose existence Mephistopheles 
denies, is the sphere of elementary fire below the moon—an 
entirely different sphere from the coelum empyreum of Renais- 

5 P. 112 in the edition cited. * Tbid., p. 150. 


7 The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, ed. F. S. Boas (London: Methuen & 
Co., 1932), p. 92. 
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sance astronomy. Moreover, the term coelum cristallinum in 
the passage from Marlowe is not synonymous with coelum 
igneum, as the editor implies, for the crystalline sphere, when 
ii was included in the system, was placed just above the firma- 
ment. Its function was to account for the imagined phenomenon 
of trepidation (i.e., the supposed variation in the rate of pre- 
cession of the equinoxes) , as the passage cited from Paradise 
Lost makes clear, and not the precession itself, as Dr. Boas 
declares. Still more serious is the error of identifying the motion- 
less empyreal heaven with the primum mobile, for this has 
resulted in misleading at least one scholar who relied on Dr. 
Boas’ note. Carroll Camden, in “ The Architecture of Spenser’s 
‘House of Alma,’ ”’ * quotes the same lines from Doctor Faustus, 
adding the comment that the firmament is the sphere of the 
fixed stars, while “the imperiall heaven is more commonly 
called the primum mobile.” 

This illustration of the growth of an error from the tiny seed 
of an editor’s imperfect understanding of an astronomical term 
proves the need for a clear exposition of the empyreal heaven 
as it is described in Renaissance treatises on astronomy—the 
treatises from which Marlowe and his contemporaries derived 
their knowledge of that science.’ Once the sixteenth-century 
concept of the coelum empyreum is understood, a review of the 
passages in which Marlowe mentions the “ imperiall heaven ” 
will demonstrate that he always uses the term in perfect con- 
sonance with its technical meaning. 

The student who, like the young Marlowe at Cambridge, 
turned to the Renaissance textbooks of astronomy for an ex- 
position of the structure of the universe, would find in most 
of them a diagram portraying the various spheres surrounding 
the central earth. All such diagrams would be in essential agree- 
ment from the center out to the eighth sphere, or firmament, 


“MLN, 58 (1943) . 262-65. 

® Those modern students of the Renaissance who understand the concept of the 
empyreal heaven are in no danger of being misled by an editor’s inaccuracies. It 
is not for such students, but for others less familiar with sixteenth-century cosmo- 
logical ideas that the explanation given here will prove useful, since it is much 
more detailed than those found, for example, in either of two recent books con- 
taining good general discussions of cosmology in relation to Renaissance literature: 
Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York: Macmillan, 
1942), and E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943). 
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containing the fixed stars. Below the first or innermost stellar 
circle, which represented the moon’s sphere, would be, in descend- 
ing order, the elementary spheres of fire and of air, surrounding 
our terrestrial globe composed of earth partially encompassed 
by water. Although the text might mention that some writers 
questioned the existence of a sphere of fire below the moon, this 
coelum igneum would nevertheless be included in the diagram. 
In the celestial, as contrasted with the elemental part of the 
universe, eight or more spheres would be portrayed by con- 
centric circles, beginning with the sphere of the moon and con- 
tinuing, in ascending order, through those of Mercury, Venus, 
the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, to the Eighth Sphere—that 
of the fixed stars. Since these eight spheres were the only ones 
containing heavenly bodies and therefore the only ones having 
motions susceptible of observation by man, some astronomers 
denied the existence of a greater number. Accordingly they 
considered the eighth sphere (the firmament) the highest mov- 
ing sphere or primum mobile.’ Other scientists added a ninth 
movable sphere to account for the precession of the equinoctial 
points; others a tenth, so as to represent the imagined phenome- 
non of trepidation; and, after Copernicus, still others, retaining 
the Ptolemaic system, added an eleventh sphere to represent 
the Copernican calculations of the variable obliquity of the 
ecliptic. Whatever the total number of orbs might be, the 
primum mobile was always the outermost moving sphere. 
Many astronomical textbooks, since their writers were con- 
cerned primarily with the mathematical representation of the 
stellar motions, depicted only the movable spheres in their 
diagrams.'' The majority, however, following a medieval tradi- 
tion stemming from the early Church Fathers, delineated, just 
beyond the primum mobile, another circle for the coelum em- 
pyreum or empyreal heaven, which would become the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth sphere, depending upon the number 
of moving spheres the astronomer had postulated for his system. 
Typical of the diagrams of the universe that would impress 





*° Marlowe, in the passage already quoted from Doctor Faustus, has Mephistopheles 
agree with those who made the eighth sphere the primum mobile. See also p. 44 
below. 

‘. For a statement of the reason for this practice, see William Cuningham, The 
Cosmographical Glasse (London, 1559), pp. 12-13. 
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themselves pictorially upon Marlowe’s imagination as he con- 
sulted the astronomical textbooks of the 1580’s was that found 
in Peter Apian’s Cosmographia. This book, with additions by 
Gemma Frisius, was widely used throughout Europe during the 
sixteenth century, with editions in Dutch, German, French, and 
Italian, as well as in Latin. Its sketch of the celestial regions 
shows ten moving spheres, each represented by the annular 
space between two circles concentric to the earth.” The highest 
moving sphere is labeled “ Decimum Coelum Primum Mobile.” 
Just beyond the circle delineating the convex upper boundary 
of the primum mobile is another circle portraying the concave 
lower boundary of the immovable empyreal heaven, and around 
the circumference of this circle is the legend “ Coelum Empireum 
Habitaculum Dei et Omnium Electorum.” 

Other astronomical treatises contained similar diagrams de- 
picting the empyreal heaven as the highest celestial sphere, 
immediately above the primum mobile. In English the most 
familiar plan was the woodcut illustration appearing in various 
editions of Richard Eden’s translation of Martin Cortes’ The 
Arte of Navigation, and also in the numerous printings of 
Thomas Blundeville’s Ezercises..* In this plan the eleventh 
sphere is labeled “ The Empyreal Heaven, The Abitation of the 
Blesed.”’ ; 

It is precisely these familiar schematic pictures of the universe, 
printed in the standard astronomical textbooks, that were in 
Marlowe’s mind when he wrote: 


But, lady, go with us to Tamburlaine, 

And thou shalt see a man greater than Mahomet 
In whose high looks is much more majesty, 
Than from the concave superficies 

Of Jove’s vast palace, the imperial orb, 

Unto the shining bower where Cynthia sits, 
Like lovely Thetis, in a crystal robe. . . .™ 


*2 Apian’s diagram is reproduced on the opposite page. Its actual size is about 35 
percent larger than the reproduction. 

*8 Sixteenth-century editions of Eden’s translation of Cortes were published in 
1561, 1572, 1579, 1584, 1589, and 1596; the first edition of Blundeville’s Exercises, 
which used the same woodcut, was issued in 1594. 

**2 Tamburlaine, 3. 4. 45-51. I have followed the spelling and punctuation of 
the edition of Miss Ellis-Fermor, cited above, n. 4. The spelling in the 1590 octavo 
is “ imperiall.” 
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Here, as throughout 7'amburlaine, the classical Jove rather 
than the Christian God is the deity whose abode is the empyreal 
heaven. In analogous fashion, Nathaniel Baxter in Sir Philip 
Sydneys Ourania (1606) enthrones the pagan Pan in the coelum 
empyreum: 


Ten heauens. And all these light bodies did he then dispose, 
Into ten Heauens, the rest to enclose, 
Coelum Empy- The Imperiall Heauen first and principall, 
reum. Most large and beautifull glorious, eternall, 


Where Pan himselfe, doth vsually rest 
Where Angels dwel, and sacred soules are blest: 
Primum Mo- The second, the first mouing heauen is, 
bile. Not Christaline as many thinke amisse, 
Whereby all other Orbs doe chiefly moue, 
According to the will of Pan aboue. 
Coelum Stel- The third is call’d the starrie Firmament, 
laticum. Which to our view is alwayes eminent. 


Even though Marlowe, Baxter, and other Renaissance poets 
transported the deities of classical mythology to the empyreal 
heaven, the concept of this heaven was strictly the product of 
medieval theology, growing out of the commentaries on the 
Creation by the Fathers of the Church and their successors as 
expounders of Christian doctrine. Renaissance astronomers are 
specific in stating that it is not the scientists but the “ theologi,” 
such as St. Basil, Walifridus Strabo, the Venerable Bede, and 
the consensus of later writers, who are the authorities for the 
existence of the empyreal heaven.’® Whereas the moving heavens 
are known through observation and mathematical reasoning, 
the empyreal heaven is known through faith alone.” 

Aristotle and his followers had maintained that the universe 
is finite—that nothing exists beyond the primum mobile, which 
in Aristotle’s cosmology was the sphere of the fixed stars.** Such 

© Sig. C2°. Note that Baxter makes the ninth sphere the primum mobile and 
rejects the crystalline sphere above the firmament and hence the supposed 
phenomenon of trepidation. 

1° See Christopher Clavius, In Sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco commentarius 
(Rome, 1581 and many later editions), p. 46 of 1607 edition; Gregor Reisch, 
Margarita philosophica (1503 and many later editions), Bk. 8, chap. 8. 

17See Giovanni Paolo Gallucci, Theatrum mundi et temporis (Venice, 1589), 
p. 10; Francesco Giuntini, Commentarium in Sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco 
(Lyons, 1577-78), 1.36. 

*® De Caelo, 1. 9. 279°. 
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a belief was held inadmissible by Christian philosophers, for 
their faith required that the seat of God in his glory should be 
a place steadfast, changeless, infinite in extent, and surpassing 
human comprehension in brilliance and splendor. Therefore 
they pictured the heaven where God sits enthroned, surrounded 
by his angels and the spirits of the blessed, as a region beyond 
the primum mobile. The name coelum empyreum that came 
to be given to this heaven probably owes its genesis to an asso- 
ciation of the Christian concept of a region of celestial light 
with the “ outer fire ” postulated in the pre-Aristotelian system 
of Philolaus and his followers.’® Whatever may be the history 
of the term, all writers insist that its derivation from the Greek 
word for “ fire’ does not imply that the empyrean is hot and 
flaming, but merely that it possesses incomparable brightness 
and splendor. Bede and Strabo, who are most frequently cited 
by astronomers as authorities for the existence of the empyreal 
heaven, assert that this is the heaven described in Genesis 1. 1. 
as created on the first day, whereas the sphere of the fixed stars 
is the firmament created on the second day. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in his Summa Theologica,” discusses at some length the grounds 
for accepting the coelum empyreum, and after reviewing the 
statements of his predecessors and answering various objections, 
decides it should properly be included in the cosmological system. 

All Renaissance students of astronomy and theology, there- 
fore——and Marlowe at Cambridge was a student of both— 
would be familiar with the concept of the empyreal heaven as 
the highest sphere, the infinite and immovable abode of God, 
the angels, and the spirits of the blessed. Marlowe’s references 
to the “ imperiall heaven ” in both parts of Tamburlaine picture 
it always as the seat of Jove, the supreme deity, and poetic 
images clearly reflect this heaven’s relationship to the astro- 
nomical system of which it was a part. The passage from 
Tamburlaine already quoted ** contains Marlowe's finest image 
inspired by this astronomical concept and is at the same time 
the most precisely descriptive. Nevertheless, the other allu- 
sions to the “ imperiall heaven ” lose much of their point when 

2°See Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England, pp. 
28-32, 56. 

20 TI, Q. 66, Art. 3, and Q. 68, Art. 1. **P. 40 above. 
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the term’s Renaissance meaning is not fully understood. As 
examples, consider these two passages: 
The thirst of reign and sweetness of a crown, 
That caused the eldest son of heavenly Ops 
To thrust his doting father from his chair, 
And place himself in the imperial heaven, 
Mov’d me to manage arms against thy state. 
What better precedent than mighty Jove? * 
Open, thou shining veil of Cynthia, 
And make a passage from th’ imperial heaven, 
That he that sits on high and never sleeps, 
Nor in one place is circumscriptible, 
But everywhere fills every continent 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigour, 
May, in his endless power and purity, 
Behold and venge this traitor’s perjury! *° 


The only other play in which Marlowe uses the term “ im- 
periall heaven ” is Doctor Faustus. Here it occurs twice in the 
exposition of astronomy given by Mephistophilis for Faustus’ 
benefit (2.2) as the name assigned to the ninth, and highest 
sphere.** Marlowe thus rejects the most widely accepted theory 
of his day, which postulated ten moving spheres, and makes 
the eighth sphere (the firmament) the primum mobile. In 
denying motion to any sphere beyond that of the fixed stars 
he had the support of certain astronomical textbooks that were 
among the best known and most highly regarded in the six- 
teenth century—books which discarded the notion of trepi- 
dation and devised a method of accounting for the phenomenon 
of precession without recourse to a separate sphere. The expla- 
nation of Marlowe’s reasons for following these books instead 
of those expounding the more conventional astronomy must be 
reserved for a later and more comprehensive study of Marlowe’s 
cosmology in relation to Renaissance skepticism and empiricism. 


Stanford University. 


721 Tamburlaine, 2. 7. 12-17. In this and in the next passage quoted I have 
followed the modernized spelling and punctuation of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s edition. 
The octavos read “ Emperiall” in the first, and “ imperiall” in the second. 

*3.2 Tamburlaine, 2. 2. 47-54. See 1 Tamburlaine, 4. 4. 30, and 2 Tamburlaine, 
2. 4. 35, for other examples of the term “ imperiall haeven.” 

*4The most important passage from Doctor Faustus has been quoted above, 
p. 37; the other occurrence of the term is at 2. 2. 39. 
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SENTIMENTALISM IN LILLO’S THE LONDON 
MERCHANT 


By GerorceE BusH RopMAN 
Lieut., U. S. N. R. 


Formulating definitions of sentimentalism is a perpetually 
fascinating sport for students of the eighteenth century, perhaps 
because the word “ sentimental” has been applied to an ex- 
tremely diverse body of that century’s literature. But if a term 
is to be of any value, it must accurately describe the literary 
production to which it is applied; and it is the purpose of this 
paper to question the applicability of a certain widely prevalent 
definition of sentimentalism to a literary work that it generally 
described as being “ sentimental.” The literary work is Lillo’s 
tragedy, The London Merchant; the definition is that found in 
Professor Bernbaum’s declaration that 

Confidence in the goodness of average human nature is the main- 
spring of sentimentalism. That confidence became in the eight- 
eenth century the cardinal point of a new gospel, and the cardinal 
point of a new school of literature. It was the fundamental assump- 
tion of the dramatists of sensibility? 

This definition is paralleled by Professor Fairchild’s recent 
statements that “ the tap-root of sentimentalism is belief in the 
natural goodness of the human emotions. If man’s feelings are 
good, then the more he feels about the more things, and the 
more freely he externalizes feeling, the better.” * Fairchild be- 
lieves “ the basic attitude of sentimentalism ” to be “a sense 
of inward virtue and freedom which must somehow find cor- 
roboration in the nature of the universe,” * and Professor C. A. 
Moore presents a similar idea when he refers to “ the doctrine 
of innate goodness, upon which all sentimental literature is 
founded... .”’ * 


1 Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility (Boston and London, 1915), p. 2. 

® Hoxie Neale Fairchild, Religious Trends In English Poetry (New York, 1939), 
1. 215. 

® Ibid., p. 546. 

*C. A. Moore, “ Introduction,” Plays Of The Restoration and Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1933), p. xx. 
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A belief in the natural goodness of man, and in the consequent 
desirability of giving free play to the emotions—this, Bernbaum, 
Fairchild, and others indicate, is the fundamental characteristic 
of sentimentalism. Certainly this belief is expressed in the pro- 
ductions of many eighteenth century writers who are generally 
called sentimentalists, and abundant passages may be cited to 
illustrate it. Typical of such passages is the following, in which 
Henry Brooke praises an earlier age by declaring: 

Bold Nature then disdain’d the mask of art; 
Man, on his open aspect wore his heart. 
Passion then knew nor cover, nor control; 
Each action spoke the dictate of the soul: 


When human feelings the warm breast inspire, 
When pity softens and when passions fire; 
Then glows the mint of Nature, apt, refin’d, 
And virtue strikes her image on the mind.’ 


Such is sentimentalism as it is defined by some students of the 
eighteenth century. Now let us consider whether we can accu- 
rately call The London Merchant “ sentimental ” if we accept 
as valid the definition given above. 

Professor Bernbaum believes we can. He considers The 
London Merchant an excellent example of the drama of sensi- 
bility, which he describes as follows: 

The drama of sensibility, which includes sentimental comedy and 
domestic tragedy, was from its birth a protest against the orthodox 
view of life, and against these literary conventions which had served 
that view. It implied that human nature, when not as in some cases 
already perfect, was perfectible by an appeal to the emotions. . . . 
In domestic tragedy it showed [good hearted persons in the ordinary 
walks of life] overwhelmed by catastrophes for which they were 
morally not responsible.® 


Professor Bernbaum elsewhere clarifies his phrase “ the orthodox 
view of life” by declaring that in seventeenth century England 
“the dominant men of action, of thought, and of letters, pro- 
foundly distrusted human nature. To them it was a dual entity: 


° Henry Brooke, “ Prologue to The Earl of Westmoreland,” in Chalmer’s English 
Poets (London, 1810), 17. 426. 
® Bernbaum, op. cit., p. 10. 
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its baser passions were constantly at war with its nobler, and 
too frequently victorious.” ‘ Here then are our two questions: 
First, does Lillo protest in The London Merchant against “ the 
orthodox view of life ” by revealing confidence in average human 
nature and human emotions? Second, is the protagonist “ over- 
whelmed by a catastrophe for which he is morally not 
responsible ” ? 

Let us first consider the question of responsibility. Concern- 
ing it Professor Nettleton has written: “So much, indeed, is 
sympathy enlisted for Barnwell as a man more sinned against 
than sinning that little compassion is felt for the murdered 
uncle, who is introduced only as a lamb led to the slaughter.” ® 
Similar to Nettleton’s interpretation is Bernbaum’s idea that 
The London Merchant violates the neo-classical principle “ that 
the hero of a tragedy should at least partly contribute to his 
downfall through some defect in his character,” *® and his state- 
ment that “ to [the sentimental tradition Lillo] owed the method 
of conducting his plot in such a way that the tragic conclusion 
seemed an accident to virtue.” '° In support of this idea, Bern- 
baum makes much of the fact that Lillo altered his ballad source 
considerably in order to present Barnwell sympathetically. 
However, it may well be that in attempting to arouse sympathy 
for Barnwell, Lillo was merely acting in conformity with the 
neo-classical principle which Dryden had expressed, when, in 
his “ Preface’ to All For Love, he declared: 

All reasonable men have long since concluded that the hero of a 
poem ought not to be a character of perfect virtue, for then he 
could not, without injustice be made unhappy; nor yet altogether 
wicked because he could not then be pitied. 


Certainly Dryden presents Antony in such a way as to create 
a certain amount of sympathy for him (although Dryden be- 
lieved that his unlawful love for Cleopatra was a “ crime”), 
and Shakespeare arouses some sympathy for Macbeth, even as 


* Ibid., p. 8. 

® George H. Nettleton, English Drama Of the Restoration And Eighteenth 
Century (New York, 1914), p. 205. 

®* Ernest Bernbaum, Guide Through The Romantic Movement (New York, 1933), 
p. 22. 

1° Bernbaum, Drama of Sensibility, p. 155. 
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he makes us aware of the terrible evil present in both Macbeth’s 
nature and actions. Any student of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
should realize that when a dramatist alters the source of his 
tragedy in order to arouse sympathy for the protagonist, he is 
not necessarily attempting to absolve the protagonist of respon- 
sibility for his actions. The difference here between Dryden and 
Shakespeare on the one hand and Lillo on the other lies in the 
magnitude of the respective protagonists and in the fact that 
Lillo makes an obvious and unconvincing attempt to cause the 
audience to feel pity and terror, whereas a truly great tragic 
dramatist arouses these emotions in a less explicit and therefore 
more convincing way. If Lillo had not presented Barnwell more 
sympathetically than the ballad source of the play had done, 
Barnwell would have been the villain of a murder story, not the 
hero of a tragedy. Thus it is not surprising that Lillo attempted 
to extenuate Barnwell’s crime by emphasizing his good qualities 
and his inexperience, even though the doctrine of the moral 
sense (the acceptance of which is sometimes referred to as being 
a characteristic of the sentimentalist) taught that the most 
inexperienced youth could immediately distinguish good from 
evil. 

In the “ sentimental ” dramas of our own time (such as are 
the staple of the radio and the movies) , the protagonist is gen- 
erally presented as a paragon of virtue who is the victim of his 
environment or who robs his employer in order to save a friend’s 
life, and who in no way represents the neo-classical principle 
“that the hero of a tragic drama should at least partly con- 
tribute to his downfall”; but the protagonist of The London 
Merchant certainly does not lack character flaws, tragic or 
otherwise. That Lillo did not intend to present Barnwell as 
being a character who is in no way to blame for the catastrophe 
which overwhelms him, is indicated by his having Barnwell 
repeatedly confess his own weakness and make clear his reali- 
zation that he is sinning grievously. Certainly Barnwell does 
not seem to consider himself guiltless when he admonishes the 
audience with the following lines: 


Be warn’d, ye youths, who see my sad despair, 
Avoid lewd women, false as they are fair; 
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By reason guided, honest joys pursue 
The fair, to honour and to virtue true, 
Just to herself, will ne’er be false to you." 


Moreover, Thorowgood, at the time when he is suggesting that 
Barnwell be judged with pity and compassion, declares: 


Great were his faults, but strong was the temptation.” 


Then, in the immediately following lines, Thorowgood makes 
clear that he certainly does not consider Barnwell entirely 
blameless: 


See here the bitter fruits of passions detested reign and sensual 
appetites indulged.*® 


Such a moralization, coming as it does from Thorowgood (who 
was obviously intended by Lillo to be his mouthpiece) , is hard 
to reconcile with Bernbaum’s view that Lillo conducted his plot 
“in such a way that the tragic conclusion seemed an accident 
to virtue.” On the contrary, there is much to be said in support 
of the idea that the total effect of the play is to create, not 
“ sympathy for an unfortunate innocent ” but compassion “ to- 
wards one who knows and owns his guilt,” “ the kind of pity 
that,” according to Bernbaum, “ passes the understanding of 
the sentimentalist ” because “it conflicts with his disbelief in 
wilful sin.” * 

We have evidence that at least one of Lillo’s contemporaries 
saw in George Barnwell, not an unfortunate victim of forces 
beyond his control, but a character whose fate exemplified the 
terrible consequences of being controlled by one’s natural incli- 
nations. John Bancks, in the following lines from a poem 
entitled: “ Of Tragedy and the Comparison of Public and Pri- 
vate Characters. To Mr. Lillo,” * certainly indicated that he 
considered Barnwell at least partly responsible for the dire 
consequences of his acts. 


11 George Lillo, The London Merchant, ed. A. W. Ward (Boston and London, 
1906), 4. 13. lines 13-17. 

13 Tbid., 5. 1. line 57. 

18 Thid., 5. 2. lines 1-2. 

14 Bernbaum, Drama of Sensibility, p. 36. 

18 As this poem is not generally available, I shall quote from it at some length. 
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That faithful Witness, rousing from his Ease, 
(Reason or Conscience, name his as you please) 
Awake’d young BAarnweE.u from his guilty Trance, 
And, pointing on, forbid him to advance; 

Hung on his Chariot Wheels in mid Career, 

And dash’d his Pleasures with a conscious Fear. 

What Throbs, what Conflicts in his Soul he knew, 
When first his crimes came naked to his View! 

When for a Fault, which seem’d but half a Sin, 

Black Lust, mean Theft, and Falshood hemm’d him in! 

See where he lies, distracted and opprest! 
Expiring Virtue struggling in his Breast. 

Remorse and Love now master him by Turns: 
Repentance melts him, and then Beauty burns. 
Now he resolves—Oh could Resolves be held! 
But Vice, audacious, seldom quits the Field. 

A pleasing Sin ’tis fatal once to try: 

For ten to one it pleases till we die. 

Again the Syren all her Arts renew’d; 

Again as fast the headlong Youth pursu’d; 

His Conscience trampled, all Remorse defy’d, 
And blacken’d o’er his Crimes with Parricide. 

Thus Vice, which first deludes, at length controuls, 

(So strong, so desp’rate is the Fate of Souls!) 
An acted Sin too late, alas! we view: 

To fly from Shame, our Follies we pursue; 

Till native Innocence and Freedom lost 

From Crime to Crime we dreadfully are tost.?® 


That eighteenth century audiences in general accepted The 
London Merchant as a moral tract is indicated by the fact that 
for decades after its first production masters arranged for their 
apprentices to witness special performances of the play during 
the holiday season, and it is hard to believe that they would 
have done so if they had seen in Barnwell the guiltless victim 
of forces beyond his control, who was “more sinned against 
than sinning.” 

The decision as to whether or not Lillo intended to present 
in Barnwell a character who has no responsibility for the tragic 
catastrophe, is closely bound up with one’s answer to the fol- 
lowing question: Does Lillo in The London Merchant protest 
against “ the orthodox view of life” by revealing confidence in 
average human nature and human emotions? Bernbaum recog- 


16 Miscellaneous Works In Verse And Prose Of John Bancks (London, 1738), 1. 
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nized the close relationship between these two questions when 
he wrote that in the seventeenth century 

The principles governing the characterization of the chief figure 
in tragedy ... were in harmony with the orthodox ethics. Aristotle 
has laid down the law that “ the change of fortune presented must 
not be the spectacle of a perfectly good man brought from prosperity 
to adversity.” The principle was accepted and emphasized by 
Rapin, Rymer, and Dryden. .. . Thus the seventeenth century 
saw in its tragic heroes, which, though endowed with noble quali- 
ties, were subject to grievous weaknesses or sins, figures that typi- 
fied the moral constitution of mankind.? 


That Lillo believed he had written The London Merchant in 
accordance with, rather than in protest against, both this ethical 
concept of man’s imperfection and the Aristotelian principle of 
tragic responsibility is indicated by the following lines, taken 
from the dedicatory essay which he prefixed to the play: 

If Princes, ete. were alone liable to misfortunes, arising from vice, 
or weakness in themselves or others, there wou’d be good reason 
for confining the characters in tragedy to those of superior rank; 
but, since the contrary is evident, nothing can be more reasonable 
than to proportion the remedy to the disease."* 


If we carefully consider this statement, we realize that Lillo 
chose George Barnwell as the subject of his tragedy, not in 
order to reveal the goodness of average human nature, but in 
order to show that persons of common rank are fit subjects of 
tragedy because they are cursed with the same vices and weak- 
nesses which are found in princes. Lillo’s intention is further 
clarified by the following lines, written in praise of Lillo by his 
contemporary, John Bancks: 


. . . . x . . . . 


Nor think You reach not the Sublime of Things, 
Because You draw no Demigods nor Kings: 

For private Characters as well display 

All the same Passions, but in milder Day; 


His warmer Youths, or Barnwell, on a Throne, 
Had wrought a nation’s Ruin with their own. 
Small Things in Greater, Greater in the Small, 


7 Bernbaum, Drama Of Sensibility, p. 5. *® London Merchant, p. 4. 
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We find if Nature be the Guide thro’ All: 

For in feign’d Characters, as in the True, 

She forms the Lab’rinth, and She gives the clue. 
The Moral’s gen’ral, tho the State be fix’d: 

In That, all States, all Dignitaries are mix’d. 

When BarnweE .t falls, subdu’d to Love’s Controul, 

We mark th’ unguarded Inlet of his Soul. 

To all our Weakness lies one fatal Way, 

Where waits the fav’rite Passion to betray: 

Ambition, Av’rice, Love; in Prince, in Slave; 

Aim right, O Saran! and the Man you have. 
These Scenes attend, and learn, ye British Youth! 

Sacred to keep your Chastity and Truth. 

The Snares which Beauty, or Persuasion brings, 

These are to you what Scepters are to Kings. 

Then fly these Tempters, as your Evil Fate, 

And with a Conscience dare not to debate.’® 


When we turn to the play itself we find considerable evidence 
that Lillo distrusted, rather than had confidence in, average 
human nature. The one character in the play who seems to 
present most accurately Lillo’s own ideas is Thorowgood, and 
he shows his lack of confidence in human nature by repudiating 
the Shaftesburian notion that the most inexperienced youth 
has in the “ moral sense” a powerful defence against vice.” 
Concerning Barnwell’s first lapse from virtue, he declares: 

When we consider the frail condition of humanity, it may raise 
our pity, not our wonder, that youth should go astray: when reason, 
weak at the best when oppos’d to inclination, scarce form’d, and 
wholly unassisted by experience faintly contends, or willingly be- 
comes the slave of sense. The state of youth is much to be deplored; 
and the more so. because they see it not: they being then to danger 
most expos’d, when they are least prepar’d for their defence.** 


Fairchild believes that “in any period the sentimentalist is a 
person in whom the feelings of self-sufficiency, ... self aggrandize- 
ment, are strongly marked,” and in some respects Thorowgood 


2° John Bancks, “ Of Tragedy ... To Mr. Lillo,” lines 83-100. 

*° For an important discussion of late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
ideas about the moral sense, see R. S. Crane’s comments in PQ 11 (1932). 205-6. 

*1 London Merchant, 2. 4. lines 23-32. 
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seems to be such a person, but when he comes face to face with 
Millwood, his feeling of self-sufficiency is replaced by doubts 
concerning the strength of his own moral fibre as well as that 
of human beings in general. In an aside he admits: 

The powerful magick of her wit and form might betray the wisest 
to simple dotage, and fire the blood that age froze long since.?* 
Later, in commenting on Barnwell’s downfall, he declares: 

Let his ruin learn us diffidence, humanity and circumspection; for 
we, who wonder at his fate—perhaps, had we like him been tryed, 
like him we had fallen too.?* 

Lillo certainly must have realized the dramatic necessity for 
making the audience feel sympathy for Barnwell, and Thorow- 
good’s statements do have this effect; but they also indicate 
that in The London Merchant Lillo was not repudiating the 
view of life which placed little confidence in the goodness of 
ordinary human nature. 

Barnwell, himself, repeatedly confesses that his own nature 

is weak and sinful. After his first visit to Millwood’s house, he 
bitterly reproaches himself and compares his condition to that 
of the grand apostate when first he lost his purity; like me, discon- 
solate he wander’d, and, while yet in Heaven, bore all his future 
Hell about him.** 
He even asks Millwood to let him repent of his “ former follies, 
if possible, without remembering what they were,” because 
such is my frailty that tis dangerous [to remember].” * Per- 
haps the clearest indication of Barnwell’s realization of his own 
weaknesses and sinfulness is found in the soliloquy which he 
speaks as he waits the approach of his uncle, whom he is to 
murder. Here he condemns his infatuation for Millwood by 
crying out: 


“ce 


*Tis more than love; ’tis the fever of the soul, and madness of desire. 
In vain does nature, reason, conscience, all oppose it; the impetuous 
passion bears down all before it, and drives me on to lust, to theft 
and murder. Oh conscience! feeble guide to virtue, who only shows 
us when we go astray, but wants the power to stop us in our course.” 


*2 Tbhid., 4. 16. lines 103-105. 
*3 Tbid., 5. 1. lines 59-64. °5 Ibid., 2. 9. line 63. 
*4 Tbid., 2. 1. lines 15-17. °° Ibid., 8. 5. lines 30-38. 
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It is hard to believe that Lillo would have had the protagonist 
of his play express such pessimistic ideas about the inability of 
human beings to cope with Sin if he had possessed the con- 
fidence in the natural inclinations of ordinary human beings 
which Bernbaum, Fairchild and others consider the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the sentimentalist. Indeed, the view of 
life expressed here seems to be that of neo-classical tragedy, 
which Steele had condemned because he thought that the 
“tenderness ” which it aroused taught the spectator nothing 
“but that he is a weak creature whose passions cannot follow 
the dictates of his understanding.” ** The tragic emotion which 
Steele exalted ** was that caused by the spectacle of virtuous 
characters suffering the results of catastrophes for which they 
are in no way responsible; but this is not the tragic emotion 
which is aroused by Barnwell’s condemnations of his own frail 
and sinful nature. 

Barnwell’s statement that nature, reason, and conscience are 
not capable of controlling the passions brings us to a considera- 
tion of a topic that is central to our inquiry—Lillo’s attitude 
toward the passions, especially the feeling of pity.*® If we accept 
‘airchild’s statement that “the core of sentimentalism is the 
idea that feeling is good because man is good,” *° then we must 
consider the attitude toward the emotions which Lillo reveals 
in The London Merchant, before we can decide whether or not 
it is a sentimental drama. 

It is obvious that Lillo had little doubt concerning the power 
of the passions. To Barnwell’s statement quoted above ** may 
be added other quotations from the play which suggested to 
the audience that the passions are capable of motivating virtu- 
ous as well as vicious actions. When Barnwell is moved to 
repentance by Thorowgood’s kindness to him, he declares: 


°7 Richard Steele, The Tatler, ed. by Alexander Chalmers (London, 1806), 4. 317. 
No. 82. 

°8 Ibid. 

2° Lillo’s contemporaries generally thought of “pity” as being a “ passion.” 
For example, “ pity” is one of the chief feelings considered by William Collins in 
his poem, “ The Passions: An Ode For Music” (1746). 

80 Hoxie Neale Fairchild, Religious Trends in English Poetry (New York, 1942), 
2. 6. 
1 See footnote 26. 
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or 


Reason may convince but gratitude compels.** 


Later, Barnwell attempts to excuse his relapse from virtue by 
expressing doubt concerning the adequacy of reason as a moral 
guide. 
Now you who boast your reason all-sufficient, suppose yourselves 
in my condition and determine for me: whether it’s right to let her 
suffer for my faults, or, by this small addition to my guilt, prevent 
the ill effects of what is past.** 
But Barnwell, himself, recognizes that the passions are not a 
trustworthy ethical guide, when, in trying to account for Mill- 
wood’s power over him, he declares: 
I sought not the occasion; and if my heart deceives me not, com- 
passion and generosity were my motives. Is virtue inconsistent with 
it self, or are vice and virtue only empty names? *4 
Of course such statements as the above were dramatically neces- 
sary in order to keep the audience from looking upon Barnwell 
as a villain; but they do suggest to us that there is an important 
difference between Lillo’s attitude toward the passions, and 
the attitude expressed by some of his contemporaries, such as 
Henry Brooke,** whose boundless confidence in the goodness 
of human passions broke with the generally accepted theory 
(supported by orthodox Christiauity and the teachings of such 
ethical philosophers as Cicero and Aristotle) that the passions 
are a dangerous threat to moral conduct, except when they are 
controlled by reason. 

Early in the play Barnwell accepts the traditional ethical ideal 
when, in reply to Millwood’s advances, he declares: 
The law of Heaven will not be revers’d; and that requires us to 
govern our passions.*° 
A much more convincing statement of the same idea is presented 
by Thorowgood, who, recognizing the weakness of human nature, 
urges Barnwell to control his passions because: 

. . now, when the sense of pleasure’s quick, and passion high, 
the voluptuous appetites raging and fierce demand the strongest 
curb, .. .3° 


82 London Merchant, 2. 5. line 6. 55 See footnote 5. 
83 Tbid., 2. 13. lines 2-6. 8° London Merchant, 1. 8. lines 11-13. 
54 Tbid., 2. 14. lines 3-7. 8° Tbid., 2. 5. lines 38-42. 
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But soon afterward, Barnwell, corrupted by the passion of lust 
as well as by the passions of pity, sins even more grievously 
than before, for (in the words of Millwood’s servant Lucy) 
‘“ when every passion with lawless anarchy prevail’d, and reason 
was the raging tempest lost ” he reluctantly agreed to rob and 
murder his uncle, who had been his “ best benefactor.” * 

It is true that in The London Merchant Lillo did obviously 
attempt to arouse the tender sympathy of the audience. That 
he was successful in doing so is indicated by Theophilus Cibber’s 
statement ** that “the play, in general, spoke so much to the 
heart that the gay persons [who had come to its first perform- 
ance to make a ridiculous comparison between the play and its 
ballad source] confessed, they were drawn in to drop their ballads 
and pull out their handkerchiefs.” *® Then too, in his dedi- 
cation of the play, Lillo explicitly stated that he believed the 
“end of tragedy ” to be “ exciting of the passions, in order to 
the correcting such of them as are criminal, either in their 
nature, or through their excess.” This statement might be used 
to support Bernbaum’s contention that a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the drama of sensibility was its implication “ that 
human nature, when not as in some cases already perfect, was 
perfectible by an appeal to the emotions.” *° However, there is 
nothing especially revolutionary in the conception of the “ end 
of tragedy ” which Lillo presents here. In fact it closely parallels 
the neo-classical position which we find in Rapin’s statement 
that 


‘ 


[Aristotle] alledges that Tragedy is a publick Lecture, without com- 
parison more instructive than Philosophy; because it teaches the 
Mind by the sense, and rectifies the passions by the passions them- 


°7 Tbid., 3. 4. lines 69-70. 

°8-'T. Cibber, Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1753), 
5. 339. 

*° Tt was not uncommon for Lillo’s contemporaries to be moved to tears by 
dramatic productions both old and new. Concerning Shakespeare’s dramas Pope 
wrote: “But the heart swells, and the tears burst out, just at the proper 
places: We are surpriz’d, the moment we weep; and yet upon reflection find the 
passion so just, that we shou’d be surpriz'd if we had not wept, and wept at that 
moment. [" Preface to Shakespeare,” Shakespeare Criticism, edited by D. Nichol 
Smith (Oxford, 1934), p. 49.] 

*° Bernbaum, Drama of Sensibility, p. 10. 
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selves, in calming by their emotion the Troubles they excite in the 
Heart.** 


In general, neo-classical criticism did not take the extreme 
position “that human nature . . . was perfectible {my italics] 
by an appeal to the emotions ”’ but certainly it recognized, as 
did Lillo, that human nature could be improved by an emotional 
appeal. However, there is an important difference between the 
attitude toward the passions which Lillo and Rapin expressed 
in the above statements and that which was expressed by those 
of Lillo’s contemporaries whom Fairchild considers sentimental- 
ists because they believed that “ the more [man] feels about the 
more things, and the more he externalizes feeling, the better.” * 
The difference is that Lillo and the neo-classicists believed that 
the passions must be controlled by reason, and did not exalt 
feeling as a desirable end in itself. Even the passion of pity, 
Lillo taught, is of no worth unless, in cooperation with reason, 
it leads to moral action. Thus The London Merchant concludes 
with Trueman’s moralization that 
In vain 

With bleeding hearts and weeping eyes we show 

A humane gen’rous sense of others’ woe, 

Unless we mark what drew their ruin on, 

And by avoiding that, prevent our own.** 


Certainly these are not the words of a man who believed that 
“the more [one] feels about the more things, and the more he 
externalizes feeling, the fetter.” Neither are they the words of 
one who accepted the neo-Stoical attitude toward the passions 
which was expressed by Mandeville when he wrote: 


Pity, tho’ it is the most gentle and the least mischievous of all our 
Passions, is yet as much a Frailty of our Nature, as Anger, Pride, 
or Fear. The weakest Minds have generally the greatest Share of 
it, for which Reason none are more Compassionate than Women 
and Children.** 


“ Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie, Made English by Mr. 
Rymer (London 1694), Part IT, Sect. XVII, p. 109. 

*? Fairchild, Religious Trends In English Poetry, 1. 215. 

*8 London Merchant, 5. 12. lines 15-18. 

“4 Bernard Mandeville, The Fable Of The Bees, ed. by F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 
1924), p. 56. 
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In fact, Lillo’s attitude toward the passions was much closer 
to that of the neo-classical followers of Aristotle than it was to 
that of the neo-Stoics, or that of the sentimentalists as Fairchild 
described them. Implicit in The London Merchant as a whole, 
and directly stated in many of the passages quoted above, is a 
view of the passions which bears a marked resemblance to 
Rapin’s statement that 
. because Man is naturally timorous, and compassionate, he 

may fall into another extreme, to be either too fearful, or too full 
of pity; the too much fear may shake the constancy of Mind, and 
the too great compassion may enfeeble the Equity. “Tis the business 
of Tragedy to regulate these two weaknesses; . . . it makes account 
also to teach them to spare their compassion, for objects that 
deserve it. For there is an injustice in being mov’d at the afflictions 
of those who deserve to be miserable.* 
Could this be the lesson Lillo wished to teach in The London 
Merchant, that Barnwell began his journey on the road to ruin 
when he permitted himself to be governed by his pity for Mill- 
wood? Could it be that Lillo wished to show that dire conse- 
quences ensue when lust, pity, or any other passion overpowers 
rational judgment? Significantly, Trueman’s moralization with 
which the play ends warns the audience against indulging in 
pity for its own sake, against sympathizing with Barnwell with- 
out being warned by his fate; in short, against allowing “ too 
great compassion [to| enfeeble the Equity.” *° 

In The London Merchant, then, we do not find an optimistic 
belief in the natural goodness of man and in the consequent 
desirability of giving free play to the emotions, nor do we find 
a protagonist who is overwhelmed by catastrophes for which he 
is not morally responsible; in short, we do not find a drama 
which can properly be called “ sentimental ” if we accept the 
definitions of that term given by Fairchild and Bernbaum. 
Rather, in The London Merchant we find a drama that has 
more in common with Lord Kames’ description of moral tragedy, 
which shows that “ disorderly passions lead to external misfor- 
tunes,” than it does with his description of “ pathetic tragedy,” 
which produces pity without conveying moral instruction.” 


*7 See Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism, ed. by Abraham Mills (New York, 
1852), Chap. XXII, pp. 415-418. 
*° Rapin, Reflections, Part II, Sec. XVII, pp. 109-110. “° Ibid. 
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In my judgment, a consideration of The London Merchant 
as a whole, and of its relationship to early eighteenth century 
aesthetic and ethical theories, leads to the conclusion that 
Allardyce Nicoll was correct when, in the following lines, he 
implied that neither Ward nor Bernbaum had given a definition 
of sentimental drama that fits The London Merchant, first 


ro 


produced in 1731: 


Sir A. W. Ward has found [sentimental drama’s] roots in “ pity,” 
Mr. Bernbaum in a certain “ confidence in the goodness of human 
nature.” Probably neither has quite included all varieties of the 
type. Pity and confidence in the goodness of human nature are, 
moreover, rather characteristics of the particular drama of senti- 
ment which arose after 1740 in imitation of the French school of 
Diderot.** 


But there is a definition of sentimentalism which may be 

accurately applied to The London Merchant, the definition 
stated by Bonamy Dobrée in the following lines: 
The sentimental is that which takes the immaterial to be real 
(using the words in their most evident sense), and ascribes more 
importance to the feeling, than to the fact which is supposed to 
arouse the feeling. ... Thus sentimental is only another name for 
falsity. Where it occurs there is no correspondence, taking the gen- 
erality of human feeling as a norm, between emotion and fact: the 
first is not of necessity in excess of the second, it is beside it.*® 


It is not Lillo’s attempt to arouse the pity of the audience that 
makes The London Merchant sentimental; for tragedy by its 
very nature requires that the audience be made to feel pity; 
rather, it is the lack of correspondence between the feeling of 
pity that Lillo tries to create and the character who is intended 
to arouse this feeling that makes The London Merchant senti- 
mental. The audience is expected to be profoundly moved by 
the fall of a young man who is weak rather than good or evil, 
who lacks the magnitude of spirit which characterizes great 
tragic figures, who is, in these respects, a Richard the Second 
of the ’prentice world, without Richard’s magic gift of poetry. 
Throughout the drama there are instances in which Lillo 
“ ascribes more importance to the feeling than the fact which is 


‘8 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama (Cambridge, 1928), p. 252. 
‘© Bonamy Dobrée, Restoration Tragedy (Oxford, 1929), p. 252. 
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supposed to arouse the feeling,” instances in which the action 
is merely the framework that supports the rhetoric. But it is 
especially noteworthy that not all of the rhetoric is even intended 
by the dramatist to appeal to the emotions. Thus Thorowgood 
moralizes at length concerning such unemotional subjects as the 
civilizing effects of commerce, which, he declares, “ is founded in 
reason, and the nature of things .. . by mutual benefits diffusing 
mutual love from pole to pole ”’; °° and as Barnwell awaits exe- 
cution Thorowgood comforts him with the following discourse: 
—O the joy it gives to see a soul form’d and prepar’d for Heaven! 
For this the faithful minister devotes himself to meditation, abstin- 
ence and prayer, shunning the vain delights of sensual joys, and 
daily dies, that others may live for ever. For this he turns the 
sacred volumes o’er, and spends his life in painful search of truth. 
The love of riches and the lust of power he looks on with just con- 
tempt and detestation, who only counts for wealth the souls he wins, 
and whose ambition is to serve mankind. If the reward of all his 
pains be to preserve one soul from wandering, or turn one from the 
error of his ways, how does he then rejoice, and own his little labours 
over paid! * 

It seems to me that it is this obviousness in the presentation 

of both ideas and emotions, this unwillingness to rely on impli- 
cation, in short, this emphasis on the direct expression of “ senti- 
ments ” concerning various situations and subjects, that keeps 
The London Merchant from achieving dramatic credibility and 
that makes it seem unconvincing or “ sentimental” to those 
who realize the power of the unspoken word. Furthermore, I 
contend that in explicitly “ stating’ both emotions and ideas, 
Lillo was not an innovator but a conformist, a conformist to 
one of the most significant characteristics of neo-classicism, 
its emphasis on uniformity and on universality of appeal, an 
emphasis which resulted in the exalting of obviousness as an 
important quality of art. It is this neo-classical doctrine that 
Lillo is appealing to when he attempts to justify The London 
Merchant by declaring: 
... tragedy is so far from losing its dignity, by being accomodated 
to the circumstances of generality of mankind |my italics] that it is 
more truly august in proportion to the extent of its influence and 
the numbers that are properly affected by it.°* 


5° London Merchant, 8. 1. lines 4-11. °1 Ibid., 3. 2. lines 37-52. 
®* Lillo, “‘ Dedication,” The London Merchant, p. 8. 
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Consequently, when we consider The London Merchant in 
relation to the theories and practices of its own time and of the 
preceding age, it ought not to surprise us to find that Lillo cites 
Dryden in support of his contention that “ the more extensively 
useful the moral of any tragedy is, the more excellent that piece 
must be of its kind”; and to find that he refers to Addison’s 
Cato as an example of a tragedy whose “ sentiments and example 

. . May inspire his spectators with a just sense of the value of 
liberty, when they see that honest patriot prefer death to an 
obligation from a tyrant... .” °° And if we notice the many 
parallels between the ideas concerning reason and passion which 
Pope expresses in An Essay on Man and those which are pre- 
sented in The London Merchant, we should not be surprised 
to read Cibber’s statement that “ Mr. Pope ... had the curiosity 
to attend the performance [of The London Merchant), and 
commended the actors, and the author; and remarked, if the 
latter had erred through the whole play, it was only in a few 
places, where he had unawares led himself into a poetical luxuri- 
ancy, affecting to be too elevated for the simplicity of the 
subject.” ™ 

The evidence presented in this paper indicates, I believe, that 
neither Lillo nor his contemporaries saw in The London Mer- 
chant a drama which presented a conception of the nature of 
man contradictory to that expressed in Pope’s “ Essay on Man ” 
(Book IT, ll. 3-18) , the conception which Professor Bernbaum 
referred to as being “ the orthodox doctrine concerning Man,” °° 
and against which, he declared, “ the drama of sensibility was 
a protest.” °° Both Lillo and his contemporaries correctly recog- 
nized that his significant departure from convention was his 
justifying the propriety of taking from the ordinary walks of 
life the chief characters of tragic drama; and it is important to 
note that Lillo justified the use of such characters, not by 
insisting that they were good-hearted human beings, whose 
emotions could be depended on to bring about moral conduct, 
but by stating, and by showing, that people in the ordinary 
walks of life are subject to the same tragic weaknesses as kings 
and princes, that they are ruined through the same flaws of 
character, and hence are appropriate subjects of tragic drama. 


Annapolis, Maryland On leave of absence from University of Arkansas 








58 Tbid., p. 4. °° Bernbaum, Drama of Sensibility, p. 4. 
54 Cibber, op. cit., p. 339. °° Tbid., p. 10. 











SHELLEY AND THE REFORMERS 
By Kennetu NEILL CAMERON 


Although Shelley’s interest in the movement for parliamen- 
tary reform has long been known, there has, so far, been little 
attempt to determine its extent or significance, or to view it in 
its relation to the history and activities of the reform move- 
ment.’ It is the object of this paper to make a beginning in 
such a direction. 

Emerging as a public issue with Wilkes’s agitation of the 
1770’s for the abolition of the rotten boroughs and the exten- 
sion of the franchise, “ reform” was taken up, within parlia- 
ment, by the Whigs, and, outside parliament, by a group of re- 
formers led by Major Cartwright, the venerated “ father ” of 
the movement.’ It was in an attempt to unite these forces that, 
in 1792, Lord Grey, then a rising young Whig “ hope,” founded 
“The Friends of the People,” the “ Friends ” being the Whigs 
and the “ People,’ Cartwright’s (and others’) reform clubs.° 
The following year Grey introduced a reform petition of the 
“ Friends of the People ” into parliament, but the Whigs were 


*The most interesting attempt to supply some background for Shelley’s reform 
views is that in H. Buxton Forman’s Introduction to the Shelley Society facsimile 
of the manuscript of A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote (London, 1887). 
Forman traces in The Examiner for January and February, 1817, the activities 
of some of the reformers to whom Shelley ordered his pamphlet to be sent. William 
H. Davenport, Notes and Queries 157 (1939). 236-237, makes some further identi- 
fications in this list of reformers. A. S. Walker, “ Peterloo, Shelley and Reform,” 
PMLA 40 (1925). 128-164, gives a good account of the events associated with 
Peterloo and the activities of its reform hero, Henry Hunt. The biographies and 
critical studies—Dowden, Peck, Grabo, White—give summaries of Shelley’s political 
tracts but do not attempt to indicate their relationship to the reform movement as 
a whole. Newman I. White, “Shelley and the Active Radicals of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century,” South Atlantic Quarterly 29 (1930) . 246-261, has some interesting 
comments on Shelley’s relationship to such radicals as Carlile, Owen, and Hethering- 
ton but not to the contemporary reform leaders. 

? For Cartwright, see F. D. Cartwright, The Life and Correspondence of Major 
Cartwright (London, 1826), and Francis Place’s extensive review of this biography 
in the Westminster Review, October, 1827, pp. 253-303. 

* For the “Friends of the People,” see G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the 
Reform Bill (London, 1920), pp. 43-50, 73-75, 94-95; Cartwright, op. cit., 11, 343- 
347 (constitution and list of members); and George Stead Veitch, The Genesis of 
Parliamentary Reform (London, 1913), passim. 
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defeated 181 to 109. Four years later (1797) he made another, 
and equally famed, motion for reform, demanding triennial 
parliaments and the vote for property owners, but, again, and 
in spite of the vigorous speeches of Fox, Sheridan, and Erskine, 
the motion was overwhelmed 282 to 41. 

Following 1797 reform was not again debated in the House of 
Commons—the Whigs having dropped the issue—until 1809 
when Sir Francis Burdett,‘ the stormy petrel of the Independent 
Whigs, brought in a plan for parliamentary reform which was 
received joyously by all liberal forces including The Examiner 
of John and Leigh Hunt (June 18, 1809). About this time, 
too, the more strenuous voices of William Cobbett and 
“ Orator ” Hunt began to be heard.° 

In spite of this revival, however, reform did not really become 
a popular issue until 1816, when it rose to national prominence 
on the crest of postwar social turbulence. Before this period, 
Cobbett informs us, a big reform meeting consisted of about 
500 people, after it of 30,000.° Unfortunately, the movement 
had no sooner begun this spectacular growth than the old 
cracks between the more and less extreme reformers widened 
and it split into two camps: the “ moderate ” reformers and the 
“ radical ” reformers. The moderate reformers—Burdett, Coch- 
rane, Francis Place '—supported by The Morning Chronicle, 








“For Burdett, see M. W. Patterson, Sir Franics Burdett and his Times (London, 
1931), and Joseph S. Jackson, The Public Career of Sir Francis Burdett, (Phila- 
delphia, 1932). For a good brief sketch see Hazlitt’s picture of Burdett in The 
Spirit of the Age, Complete Works, (ed. by P. P. Howe, London, 1934), 11. 140-1. 

5The best account of Cobbett’s role in the reform movement will be found in 
G. D. H. Cole, The Life of William Cobbett (London, 1924). For an interesting 
picture of the movement as a whole as well as of Hunt himself, see Memoirs of 
Henry Hunt, Esq., Written by Himself in His Majesty’s Jail at Ilchester (London, 
1820). (Hunt was put in Ilchester Jail following his activities at “ Peterloo.”) See 
also Robert Huish, The History of the Private and Political Life of the Late Henry 
Hunt (London, 1836). 

° Political Register 31 (1816). 353; see also H. Hunt, op. cit., 1. vi: “ The cause 
of reform languished until the year 1816, although Major Cartwright, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Cobbett, myself and many others, had made frequent efforts to call 
the people’s attention to the only measure calculated to check the progress—the 
fatal progress of corruption, and its consequent effects, unjust and unnecessary 
war, profligate expenditure, the funding or swindling system, and the rapid annual 
increase of a ruinous and irredeemable debt.” 

7 Place was not, as were Burdett and Cochrane, a prominent public figure in 
the movement, but served as one of its most effective behind-the-scenes organizers. 
See Graham Wallas, Life of Francis Place (London, 1908). 
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The Statesman, the Independent Whig, and The Examiner 
represented those upper and middle class elements who wished 
the vote only for property owners; the radical reformers—Cob- 
bett, Cartwright, Henry Hunt—supported by Cobbett’s Politi- 
cal Register, The Black Dwarf (edited by Cartwright’s friend, 
Thomas Jonathan Wooler) ,° W. T. Sherwin’s Political Regis- 
ter,° and William Hone’s Reformist’s Register,’ represented 
the working classes of town and country and demanded the 
vote for all adult males regardless of their economic status.’* 
In 1817 the radical reformers received an unexpected addition 
to their ranks in Jeremy Bentham with his Plan of Parliamen- 
tary Reform (which they hastened to bring out in a popularized 
version) .*° 

In the same year there appeared an obscure reform tract, A 
Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote, by the Hermit of 
Marlow, alias Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


* By far the most influential of the reform journals, achieving, after 1816, the 
greatest weekly circulation of any paper of the age—40,000 to 50,000. (Cole, op. 
cit., p. 207). Cobbett announced his conversion by Cartwright to “ universal 
suffrage "—as the extension of the franchise to every adult male was then designated 
—in the Nov. 23, 1816, Political Register. Before that, although the general tenor 
of his paper had been that of the radicals, he had advocated only limited suffrage. 

* Wooler with his Black Dwarf (1817-1824—one of the most lively periodicals 
of the day) took Cobbett’s place to some extent following the latter’s ignominous 
flight to America (1817-1819). The Black Dwarf—followed in 1818 by John 
Wade's Gorgon—was one of the first papers to enjoy a large working class circula- 
tion, Castlereagh commenting in 1819 that in one mining district in the north of 
England it was to be found “in the cap of almost every pitman you meet 
(William H. Wickwar, The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832 
(London, 1928), p. 57). 

*° Sherwin’s Register was particularly devoted to the cause of Henry Hunt. 

™ Hone, in spite of his general radical activities—extending from blasphemous 
parodies to a boisterous defence of Queen Caroline—never achieved the prominence 
in the reform movement of such men as Cobbett, Burdett, or Henry Hunt. 

As a rule the lines between the two groups were fairly tightly drawn and 
often flared up into feuds (such as that between The Examiner and the Political 
Register in 1816 and 1817), but we find occasional exceptions. For instance, at a 
reform meeting on January 22, 1817 Cobbett reverted temporarily to his old 
position of votes for householders only (for which he was vigorously assailed by 
“Orator” Hunt. (See The Examiner January 26, p. 57f., and H. Hunt, op. cit. 
1. ix). Then, in 1818, Burdett presented—under Bentham’s influence—a proposal 
to the House for universal suffrage, indicating, however, that he himself might be 
satisfied with limited suffrage. 

** Wooler published this version in 1818. For an account of his dealings with 
Bentham see, The Works of Jeremy Bentham (ed. John Bowring, Edinburgh, 
1843), 10. 490. 
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Shelley’s thoughts may first have been turned in the direction 
of parliamentary reform by the fact that he was brought up in a 
Whig household. His grandfather was a notable Whig supporter 
of the Duke of Norfolk, who in 1798 was deprived of his 
military honors for a seditious speech and who championed the 
reform outlook of the Foxite Whigs.’* His father was a Whig 
Member of Parilament, and likewise a supporter of the Duke, 
and it was intended that Shelley himself should take his father’s 
place in the Whig ranks in the House of Commons and make 
politics his life’s work. As part of this training for his future 
career he doubtless quite early heard of, and perhaps read, the 
reform speeches of the Whig leaders, Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, 
Grey in their two great debates of 1793 and 1797. For “ that 
great and good man Charles James Fox”? he retained his 
admiration at least as late as 1813, and in 1817, when most 
reformers had given up all hopes of the Whigs, he sent copies 
of his reform pamphlet to Grey, Holland, Brougham, and 
Grosvenor. In 1817 he paid two visits to Brougham, one with 
Godwin and one with Hunt."® 

Shelley’s first reform hero, however, was probably the leader 
of the 1809 revival of the movement, Sir Francis Burdett. 
Burdett was just the type of individual to attract the attention 
of the young Shelley. Handsome, graciously aristocratic in 
manner, eloquent, a lone wolf politician defying the wrath of 
both Whigs and Tories, he constantly and courageously pro- 
tested all manner of social evils, from the flogging of soldiers to 
the ill-treatment of Ireland. In 1810 he became a popular idol 
such as England had not seen since the stormy days of “ Wilkes 
and liberty,” when, the House ordering him committed to the 
Tower, he defied a regiment of horse guard behind the barri- 

™ For the political views of Norfolk, see Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William 
Wraxall (ed. by Henry B. Wheatley, London, 1884), 3. 362-67; see also The 
Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (London, 1908), 1. 177; and H. K. S. Couston, 
The Howard Papers (London, 1862), p. 440. 

18 An Address to the Irish People, Julian Edition, 5. 227. The Julian Edition is 
hereafter referred to as Works. Shelley’s reference in A Letter to Lord Ellen- 
borough, Works 5, 284, n. 2., to “ Mr. Fox’s Bill” of 1791 on juries indicates a read- 
ing of Whig debates. Forman suggests (plausibly) that the pretended author of 
Shelley’s fragmentary essay The Elysian Fields is Fox. (The Works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley (London, 1880), 6. 376. 

*° Shelley and Mary 1. 183, 192. (Photostatic copy in the Library of Congress) . 
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‘ades of his London mansion, his friend Lord Cochrane adding 
a dramatic touch to the proceedings by the purchase of a keg 
of gunpowder.” 

Shelley refers to Burdett first in the Victor and Cazire poems 
(1810) and in the same year dedicated The Wandering Jew to 
him. His activities in the Peter Finnerty case at Oxford the 
following year may also have been partly inspired by Burdett’s 
connection with the case.** During his stay in Devon, a few 
years later, it was the fact of “ many of his packages and letters 
being addressed to Sir Francis Burdett,” that helped to inspire 
the townsclerk of Barnstaple to inform the Home Secretary, 
Lord Sidmouth, that he had unearthed a dangerous radical.’* 
In 1818 Shelley was pleased to hear (from Godwin) that 
Burdett had been again elected to Westminster,’ and the fol- 
lowing year doubtless followed Burdett’s activities in the 
* Peterloo”” scandal, Burdett’s famous open letter on which 
may have furnished some hints for The Mask of Anarchy.” 

7 Patterson, op cit. 1. 240-295; Jackson, op. cit., pp. 99-147. The popular 
demonstrations for Burdett rose to such proportions that the government called 
in 50,000 troops for use if necessary. 

‘s Burdett’s commitment to the Tower and the prosecution of Finnerty both 
stemmed from the same cause—the exposé of the government’s bungling of the 
Walcheren expedition, an exposé which caused the downfall of the Liverpool ad- 
ministration. Burdett and Leigh Hunt played dealing roles in the Finnerty case and 
Shelley doubtless followed their exploits in The Examiner. 

1° W. M. Rossetti, “Shelley in 1812-13,” Fortnightly Review 9 (New Series), 
(January, 1871). 68. 

°° Letter to William Godwin, July 25, 1818, Works 9. 317. 

*: Burdett’s letter appeared in The Examiner, August 29, 1819, and in other 
reform journals. The relevant passages in it and The Mask of Anarchy are as 


follows: 





On reading the newspapers this morning, 
having arrived late yesterday evening, I 
was filled with shame, grief, and indigna- 
tion at the account of the blood spilled at 
Manchester. 


What! kill men unarmed, unresisting, and, 
cracious God! women too; disfigured, 
maimed, cut down, and trampled on by 
dragoons? Is this England? This a 
Christian land? A land of freedom? Can 
such things be, and pass us by like a 
summer cloud, unheeded? Forbid it, every 


As I lay asleep in Italy 
There came a voice from over the 
Sea 
And with great power it forth led 
me 
To walk in the visions of poesy. 
* * 7 
With a pace stately and fast 
Over English land he [Anarchy] 
passed 
Trampling to a mire of blood 
The adoring multitude. 
* * * 


Tis to see the Tyrant’s crew 
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The reference to Burdett in the Victor and Cazire poems 
occurs in an account of daily conversation at Field Place given 
in the second poem (dated April 1810) : 


Then to politics turn, of Burdett’s reformation, 

One declares it would hurt, t’other better the nation, 
Will ministers keep? sure they’ve acted quite wrong, 
The burden this is of each morning-call song. 


drop of English blood in every vein that 
does not proclaim its owner bastard. Will 
the gentlemen of England support, or wink 
at such proceedings? They have a great 
stake in their country; they hold great 
estates, and they are bound in duty and 
honour to consider them as retaining-fees 
on the part of their country, for upholding 
its rights and liberties; surely they will 
at length awake, and find they have duties 
to perform. 

They never can stand tamely by, as lookers 
on, whilst bloody Neros rip open their 
mother’s womb; they must join the general 
voice, loudly demanding justice and _ re- 
dress; and head public meetings through- 
out the United Kingdom, to put a stop in 
its commencement to a reign of terror and 
of blood; to afford consolation, as far as 
it can be afforded, and legal redress, to 
the widows and orphans—mutilated vic- 
tims of this unparalleled and barbarous 
outrage 

For this purpose I propose that a meeting 
should be called in Westminster, which the 
gentlemen of the committee will arrange 
and whose summons I will hold myself in 
readiness to attend. Whether the penalty 
of our meeting will be death by military 
execution I know not; but this I know, a 
man can die but once, and never better 
than in vindicating the laws and liberties 
of his country. 


Ride over your wives and you 
Blood is on the grass like dew. 
* * * 
As if their own indignant Earth 
Which gave the sons of England 
birth 
Had felt their blood upon her brow 
And shuddering with a mother’s 
throe 


Had turned every drop of blood 

By which her face had been bedewed 
To an accent unwithstood— 

As if her heart had cried aloud: 


Men of England, heirs of glory, 
Heroes of unwritten story, 

Nurslings of one mighty Mother; 
Hopes of her, and one another. 


Rise like Lions after slumber... . 


Let a vast assembly be 

And with great solemnity 

Declare with measured words that 
ye 

Are as God has made ye, free— 


Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye stand 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute, 


The old laws of England—they 
Whose reverend heads with age are 
gray, 
Children of a wiser day; 
And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo—Liberty! 
(Mask 1.10. 47, 35-37, 73, 81, 82.) 
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“ Burdett’s reformation” is clearly the famous reform plan 
of June 16, 1809. Turning to Hansard, we find the plan as 
follows: 


For this purpose I shall propose: — 


That Freeholders, Householders, and others, subject to direct 
Taxation in support of the Poor, the Church, and the State, 
be required to elect Members to serve in Parliament. 

That each County be subdivided according to its taxed male 
Population, and each subdivision required to elect one 
Representative. 

That the Votes be taken in each Parish by the Parish Officers; 
and all the Elections finished in one and the same day. 

That the Parish Officers make the returns to the Sheriff’s 
Court to be held for that purpose at stated periods. 

And, That Parliaments be brought back to a Constitutional 
Duration.*? 


And to this Burdett added, in his speech, demands for (a) 
reduction of government expenditures (b) abolition of sine- 
cures, (c) reduction of the standing army (which was largely 
used to quell domestic disturbances) , and (d) reduction of the 
civil service.” This plan, we may note, was seconded with a 
vigorous speech by none other than Shelley’s hero of the 
Tremadoc embankment project of 1813, Mr. William Madocks, 
M. P. for Boston,”* to whom Shelley sent a copy of A Proposal 
for Putting Reform to the Vote in 1817. 

There can be little doubt that this plan was thoroughly de- 
bated, pro and con, at Field Place, as it was in every Whig 
household in the country, and that it formed the basis for 
Shelley’s subsequent admiration for Burdett. 

The next intimation that we have of Shelley’s interest in re- 
form comes in his letter to Leigh Hunt (“as Editor of The 
Examiner’) from Oxford on March 2, 1811: 


Permit me, although a stranger, to offer my sincerest congratu- 
lations on the occasion of that triumph, so highly to be prized by 
men of liberality; permit me also to submit to your consideration, 
as one of the most fearless enlighteners of the public mind at the 
present time, a scheme of mutual safety, and mutual indemnifica- 
tion for men of public spirit and principle, which if carried into 


22 Parliamentary Debates 14. 1053. 
°8 Ibid. 1041-1056. *4 Ibid. 1056, 1059-1063. 
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lan ) effect, would evidently be productive of incalculable advantages: 
as of the scheme the following is an address to the public, the proposal 


for a meeting, and shall be modified according to your judgment, if 
you will do me the honour to consider the point. 

) The ultimate intention of my aim is to induce a meeting of such | 
enlightened and unprejudiced members of the community, whose 








ect independent principles expose them to evils which might thus be- 
ite, ; come alleviated; and to form a methodical society, which should be 
organized so as to resist the coalition of the enemies of liberty, 
ale which at present renders any expression of opinion on matters of 
one policy dangerous to individuals. It has been for want of socicties 
) of this nature, that corruption has attained the height at which 
eT; we now behold it; nor can any of us bear in mind the very great 
influence which some years since was gained by Illuminism, without 
iff’s considering that a society of equal extent might establish national 
liberty on as firm a basis as that which would have supported the 
ynal visionary schemes of a completely equalized community. 
| Although perfectly unacquainted with you privately, I address 
you as a common friend to liberty, thinking that in cases of this 
(a) urgency and importance, etiquette ought not to stand in the way 
ine- of usefulness. 
rely My father is in parliament, and on attaining twenty-one, I shall 
on in all probability fill his vacant seat. On account of the respon- 
sibility, to which my residence in the University subjects me, I, of 
ha course dare not publicly avow all I think, but the time will come 
the when I hope that my every endeavour, insufficient as this may be, 
cks, will be directed to the advancement of liberty.?° 
osal : : . 
A number of interesting facts emerge from this letter. In the 
re first place, it makes it clear that, as late as his final weeks at 
thie Oxford, Shelley intended—as had Byron before him—** to 
for make politics one of his main activities. In spite of his harsh 
words against politicians (as reported by the imaginative 
‘en Hogg) *? he was going to enter the House of Commons, pre- 


The sumably either as a Whig or perhaps, more likely, an Inde- 
pendent Whig (the Burdett-Cochrane group) . 
In this political career he intends to be a “ friend to liberty ” 


atu- and to battle the “ coalition ” of its “ enemies ” and their “ cor- 
1 by ruption.” Translated out of the political jargon of the day, this 
tion, : . . : } nana’ 
the } means that he considered his major task to be the accomplish- 
fica- ment of parliamentary reform; for, by “ liberty ” the reformers 
into 


} 2° Works 8. 55-56. 
*° See David Erdman, “ Lord Byron as Rinaldo,” PMLA 57 (1942). 190. 
*7 The Life of Pery Bysshe Shelley (London, 1858), 1. 206-7. 
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meant essentially the extension of the franchise, by “ corrup- } to 
tion ” they meant the “ system ” of rotten boroughs, sinecures Hai 
and pensions, by the “ coalition of the enemies of liberty ” they 7 
meant the Tories and those Whigs who supported them. ) phil 
Of his reform scheme, Shelley had drawn up a plan in the can 
form of “an address to the people” and proposed calling ¢ clea 
public meeting for the consideration of the plan (a procedure ) bitt 
parallel to that later advocated in his Irish pamphlet Proposals mo’ 
for an Association and his first reform pamphlet A Proposal can 
for Putting Reform to the Vote). Although this plan is now } phil 
lost, we can gather from the letter that the essence of it was the rad: 
formation of an organization which would give to the reform or | 
forces a unity—*“ coalition ”’—similar to that enjoyed by the } pre: 
Tories and conservative Whigs. For this plan, he may have the 
received his inspiration not from the remote and foreign parallel rep 
of the Illuminists but from an English organization which had Bla 
attempted to solve the very question of a union of reformers Reg 
against the Tories that Shelley is considering, namely Lord at t 
Grey’s “ Friends of the People.” ** refo 
Any schemes that Shelley might have had for following up | T 
this plan, however, were rudely interrupted a few weeks later Wit 
by his expulsion from Oxford, and, subsequently, by his elope- ion 
yw ment with Harriet. When his interest in the immediate political feeli 
scene next became manifest it took the form of a trip to Ire- regis 
land on behalf of Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the ough 
Union Act. T 
Y It was not until the year 1817 that he made an attempt to n B 
enter the reform movement. In that year he not only published 
his reform tract—A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote pers 
by the Hermit of Marlow—but offered one tenth of his income of ma 
to the cause of reform (as The Examiner noted with a rather the h 
breathless admiration) ,*° and ordered the pamphlet to be sent sgl 
°° The following year, we may note, an organization somewhat of the type na 
Shelley had in mind materialized in the “ Hampden Clubs” of Cartwright and Propo 
Burdett (of which Byron was a member). Shelley, no doubt, also had Leigh Hunt’s ) a sche 
scheme for a union of reformers and “ left’ Whigs in mind as Hunt had developed Shelle 
it in his pamphlet, A Reformist’s Answer to the Article entitled “The State of 82 
Parties” in the last “ Edinburgh Review;” for which see: Michael Roberts, The Britis) 
Whig Party, 1807-1812, London, 1939, 282 ff. News; 
°° After quoting the passage from the Proposal in which Shelley offers to give up 83 7, 
one tenth of his income, The Examiner (1817, p. 189) goes on to remark: “ This a4 y 
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to 36 prominent reformers, three reform journals, and two 
Hampden clubs.*° 

The main point of interest, for the student of Shelley’s social 

philosophy, in this pamphlet is not its “ proposal ” for a national 
‘anvass to ascertain the will of the people on reform," but the 
clear indication which it gives that Shelley, in the midst of the 
bitter “ moderate-radical ” split that was shaking the reform 
movement at the time, had planted his banner firmly in the 
camp of the moderates. On the list of those to whom the pam- 
phlet was to be sent only two—Cobbett and Cartwright—were 
radical reformers; the other reformers were either moderates 
or Whigs. The pamphlet was sent to the moderate reform 
press—The Examiner, the Statesman, the Morning Chronicle, 
the Independent Whig **? —but the radical reform press is 
represented only by Cobbett, the other radical organs, The 
Black Dwarf, Sherwin’s Republican,** and Hone’s Reformist’s 
Register being omitted. Nor was a copy sent to the man who, 
at the time, was the outstanding popular leader of the radical 
reformers, Henry Hunt. 

This “ moderate ” bias is borne out in the pamphlet itself: 
With respect to Universal Suffrage, I confess I consider its adop- 
tion, in the present unprepared state of public knowledge and 
feeling, a measure fraught with peril. I think that none but who 
register their names as paying a certain small sum in direct taxes 
ought, at present, to send Members to Parliament.** 


This is the usual “ moderate ” position, as given, for example, 
in Burdett’s famous plan of 1809, proposing the vote for “ Free- 
5 fo) 


wants no comment; or rather we ought to say, that we deny ourselves the luxury 
of making any, out of respect to the feelings of this noble nature, whom we have 
the honour and the happiness of knowing. While there are Englishmen like these, 
the old breed is not extinct; and when they come forth, the new cannot long remain 
in possession of our green and glorious country.” 

*° A Letter to Charles Ollier, c. March 14, 1817, Works 9. 222. 

**H. Buxton Forman, Introduction to the Shelley Society edition of the 
Proposal (London, 1887), p. 24, praises this scheme for its practicality. That such 
a scheme was actually carried out some two years later I noted in “ A Reference to 
Shelley in The Examiner,” Notes and Queries, 184 (1943) . 42. 

*? For some account of these journals, see Alexander Andrews, The Ilistory of 
British Journalism (London, 1859), 2 passim; and H. R. Fox Bourne, English 
Newspapers (London, 1887), 2 passim. 

°° In April, 1817, the Republican became Sherwin’s Weekly Political Register. 

°4 Works 6. 68. 
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holders, Householders, and others subject to direct taxation,” 
a plan favored too by Leigh Hunt and The Examiner. 

Shelley, however, had also been reading Cobbett’s Political 
Register: 
Annual Parliaments have my entire assent. I will not state those 


general reasonings in their favour, which Mr. Cobbett and other 
writers have already made familiar to the public mind.*® 


The reference is to the Political Register for October 19, 1816, 
in which Cobbett launches an extended attack on the moderate 
demand for “ triennial parliaments,’ and summarizes his own 
position as follows: “ every man who pays a direct tax should 
have the vote; and parliaments to be elected annually,” *° a 
position identical with that here proposed by Shelley. 

In spite of his leaning towards the moderate reformers, how- 

ever, Shelley took the eminently sensible view that the whole 
radical-moderate split was deplorable and should be healed as 
expediently as possible: 
A certain degree of coalition among the sincere Friends of Reform, 
in whatever shape, is indispensable to the success of this proposal. 
The friends of Universal or of Limited Suffrage, of Annual or 
Triennial Parliaments, ought to settle these subjects on which they 
disagree, when it is known whether the nation desires that measure 
on which they are all agreed. It is trivial to discuss what species 
of Reform shall have place, when it yet remains a question whether 
there will be any Reform or no.** 


Nor does he support the moderate reformers because he 
looked upon their aims as ultimate objectives, but because he 
feared that an immediate granting of universal suffrage might 
precipitate a revolution,®* a suggestion not uncommon among 
the moderates and one which, in that very year, Bentham was 
ridiculing in his Plan of Parliamentary Reform: “ Objection: — 
Universal suffrage [means] universal hostility and anarchy.— 
Answer: No, not the smallest approach to such evils.” °° 

Of Shelley’s second Hermit of Marlow pamphlet—entitled 
An Address to the People on the Death of the Princess Charlotte 


55 Ibid. 68. 

°° Political Register 31. 487-495. The following month (November 23) Cobbett 
came out in support of “ universal” suffrage. 

°7 Works 6. 67. 


** Ibid. 6. 68. *° Bentham, op. cit. 3. 465; see also p. 475. 
7 I 
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but dealing mainly with the execution of Brandreth, Ludlam, 
and Turner *°“—we need only note that it indicates an increasing 
interest in the writings of Cobbett, whose book on the evils of 
the National Debt and a depreciated paper currency, Paper 
Against Gold," Shelley apparently read sometimes between the 
composition of his first pamphlet in February and this second 
one in November.** 

Two years later Shelley made his most ambitious attempt to 
influence the course of the reform movement in A Philosophical 
View of Reform, an attempt, which unfortunately, came to 
nothing, as the work was not published.** A work of an entirely 
different scope from his first pamphlet, its object was not 
simply to present one particular “ proposal” with a few added 
comments on reform principles but to treat the reform move- 
ment in its relationship to world history and to show its roots 
in the economic evils of the day. Thus in the first chapter he 
outlines the evolution of progressive historial forces through 
the Cromwell revolution, the American revolutionary war, the 
French Revolution, and the contemporary liberation move- 
ments of Europe, Asia, and South America, concluding that the 
English reform movement is carrying on the same line of his- 
torical development, a line which, he hints, will continue into 
the not too distant future of a democratic republic and the 
remote future of a society based on “ equality of possessions.” ** 
In the second chapter he develops the thesis that the main 


*° For which, see The Examiner, November 9, November 16, 1817; The Black 
Dwarf, November 12, 1817; The Political Register, May 16, May 23, 1818; H. 
Hunt, op. cit. 3. 492-507. 

* First published, in book form, in 1815 and selling more than 100,000 copies. 
For Shelley’s indebtedness on financial questions to Cobbett see William H. Daven- 
port. “ Notes on Shelley’s Political Prose,” Notes and Queries 177 (1939). 225, 
and my article “Shelley, Cobbett and the National Debt.” The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology 42. 197-209. 

** This seems indicated by the fact that in his first pamphlet Shelley gives no 
hint of knowing anything of Cobbett’s economic theories, whereas in the second 
pamphlet they are brought in, almost extraneously, to play a main part in the 
argument. 

** Shelley apparently could not find a publisher for it (see his letter to Hunt of 
May 26, 1820), and although the manuscript was in the hands of the Shelley family 
it was not published until 1920 (Oxford University Press) by T. W. Rolleston. 
Edward Dowden in Transcripts and Studies (London, 1896), pp. 41-74 gave a 
summary of the work. 


“* Works 7. 43-44; 42-43. 
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cause of the economic misery of the age is the burden imposed 
by the National Debt and that this burden can be lifted only by 
a reformed parliament.*® Then, in the third, and final chapter, 
he treats the reform movement itself. A work of this scope is 
rare in the reform movement, but Shelley may have received 
some hints from Thoughts on the Present Crisis by William 
Peter,*® (the “ Mr. Peters, of Cornwall” to whom he ordered a 
copy of A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote to be sent,*’ 
a reform pamphlet which (like Shelley’s) treats the European 
historical situation and the National Debt and (finally) reform, 
and has a general tone of political optimism that Shelley would 
find congenial.** At any rate there can be no doubt that Shelley 
got little from the only model for his work, which he himself 
mentions (in a letter to Hunt)—Bentham’s famed Plan of 
Parliamentary Reform—with its legalistic hairsplitting: *° 

Do you know any bookseller who would publish for me an octavo 
volume, entitled ‘A Philosophical View of Reform’? It is boldly 
but temperately written—and I think readable. It is intended for 


a kind of standard book for the philosophical reformers politically 
considered, like Jeremy Bentham’s something, but different and 





*®° This was Cobbett’s major contention. See, for instance, his Letter to the Earl 
of Egremont in 1821, in Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of William Cobbett, 
(London, 1913), 2. 195. 

*° Reprinted in The Pamphleteer 8. 215-280. Shelley asked that a copy of The 
Revolt of Islam be sent to the editor of The Pamphleteer, A. J. Valpy, and so was 
probably acquainted with Valpy’s work. (Letter to Charles Ollier, January 22, 
1818) Works 9. 282. 

‘7 Works 9. 222. 

*° For example: “ Passing events and the fate of surrounding nations seem to 
have aroused mankind from their easy trance, and to be withdrawing, at length, 
the veil of sophistry and fear in which their understandings have been so artfully 
enveloped. Even the calamities ‘of France begin to be traced to their real source, 
and revolution stands unmasked,—the legitimate and acknowledged offspring of 
despotism and corruption.” (p. 249). With which we might compare, from the 
Preface to The Revolt of Islam (written the year following the Pamphleteer re- 
print of Peter’s work): “The panic which, like an epidemic transport, seized upon 


all classes of men during the excesses consequent upon the French Revolution, is 
gradually giving place to sanity. .. . But mankind appear to me to be emerging 


from their trance. I am aware, methinks, of a slow, gradual, silent change.” (My 
italics.) 

*° Even Wooler and Cartwright who were enthusiastic about the work (Cart- 
wright, op. cit. 2. 144) thought it necessary, as we have noted, to rewrite it in a 
popularized edition. Cobbett was openly scornful: “It is not only bombast, but 
quaint bombast, and puzzling and tedious beyond mortal endurance.” Political 
Register 34 (December 12, 1818). 
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perhaps more systematic. I would send it sheet by sheet. Will 
you ask and think for me? °° 


Shelley begins the actual reform section of his pamphlet by 
an outline of his reform platform: 


We would abolish the national debt. 

We would disband the standing army. 

We would, with every possible regard to the existing interests of 
the holders, abolish sinecures. 

We would, with every possible regard to the existing interests of 
the holders, abolish tithes, and make all religions, all forms of 
opinion respecting the origin and government of the Universe, equal 
in the eye of the law. 

We would make justice cheap, certain and speedy, and extend 
the institution of juries to every possible occasion of jurisprudence." 


As we have already noted Burdett’s reform plan, it might be 
interesting to have an added basis for comparison in another 
well-known plan, that given by Cobbett in his Political Register 
for October 12, 1816. Cobbett lists the following ten points: 


1. The abolition of “the profligacy, bribery, and perjury of 
elections.” 
2. The merit system for all government services. 
3. The abolition of all pensions and sinecures not granted for 
public services. 
The reduction of the salaries of those “in public employ.” 
Extension of the merit system to the army and navy. 
6. Abolition of the system of government spies for domestic pur- 
poses. 
. Reform of the bar. 
8. A free press with “ the hireling crew of editors and authors ” 
removed. 
9. Reform of the Civil Lists and Crown Lands. 
10. Cessation of interest payments on the National Debt to 
those undeserving of them.*? 


‘ 


Shelley’s plan, while more detailed than Burdett’s (or any 
similar statement in The Examiner), is less detailed than Cob- 


°° Works 10. 172. Shelley may have first become acquainted with Bentham’s 
reform views through his protegé, Walter Coulson, editor of The Globe whom 
Shelley knew during his Marlow period. Newman I. White, Shelley (New York, 
1940), 1. 501, 544. 

51 Works 7. $4. 

*2 See also the next issue of the Register (October 19) for some additional com- 
ments on reform principles in Cobbett’s Letter to Sir Francis Burdett. 
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bett’s, which is clearly much more the plan of one in daily con- 
tact with the problems of the reform movement than is Shelley’s. 
On the other hand, Shelley’s plan is by no means a mechanical 
following of Burdett or Cobbett or any other reform leader. 
He has sufficient understanding and knowledge of the move- 
ment to work out his own solutions, taking some of the sug- 
gestions of the reformers, rejecting others, and adding some 
points from sources outside of the movement. 

His first point, the abolition of the National Debt, derives, 
it is true, from Cobbett, but whereas Cobbett advocated noth- 
ing more drastic than a stoppage of interest payments (and 
usually he advocated only a lowering of the interest rate) ** 
Shelley felt—as did Ricardo **—that only by the abolition of 
the principal, through a levy on the property of the rich, could 
the problem be really solved. 

The second point, the abolition of the standing army, was 
unusual in the reform movement, for although Burdett and The 
Examiner were especially insistent in pointing out the evils of 
the military system, they—like Cobbett and Bentham—advo- 
cated only its reform.®® Shelley’s hatred of the army, as Mr. 
Rolleston has pointed out,°® was doubtless largely due to its use 
as a domestic force. He exhibited no similar hatred for the 
navy, which he apparently regarded as a genuine bulwark 
against international oppression. 

The third point, the abolition of sinecures, was a common- 
place of reform agitation, stemming back at least to the Whig 





°° Paper Against Gold (London, 1828), pp. vi, 324. 

5 As noted in J. F. Rees, A Short Fiscal and Financial History of England, 
1815-1918 (London, 1921), p. 44. 

°° It may have been the anti-military agitations of Burdett and The Examiner 
which first turned Shelley’s attention to the evils of the army system. His first 
letter to Hunt (March 2, 1811) congratulated him on his acquittal after being 
tried before Lord Ellenborough for an article attacking the use of flogging in the 
army. On May 7, 1812, he wrote to Catherine Nugent asking if she had seen 
Burdett’s speech attacking the erection of new barracks. I note, too, in 
Shelley and Mary 1. 23 that on October 7, 1814 Shelley and Claire sat up late to 
talk of “ oppression and reform, of cutting squares of skin from the soldiers’ backs.” 

For Cobbett’s position on the army, see Political Register 31. 460-62. Bentham 
makes a bitter attack on the standing army in his Plan of Parliamentary Reform 
(Works 3. 442 ff.) but does not call for its abolition. Godwin, too, we may note, 
opposed the maintenance of a large standing army. Political Justice (London, 
1796), 2. 165. 

°° Introduction to A Philosophical View of Reform (Oxford, 1920), p. ix-x. 
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“corruption ” debates of the late eighteenth century. Cobbett 
and Hunt took an especial delight in publicizing lists of sine- 
cure holders,” but Burdett and Cochrane did likewise. 

The abolition of tithes was not a prominent part of reform 
agitation, and, so far as I can ascertain, was first made part of 
the movement by Cobbett,’* who directed his Political Register 
largely towards farming communities (where tithes were a 
special burden). Shelley, as the heir to a great country estate, 
would perhaps have more interest in the question than most 
city reformers. 

The making of all religions equal in “ the eye of the law ” is 
a renewal of Shelley’s old plea for Catholic Emancipation, a 
cause supported by the Foxite Whigs and the Duke of Nor- 
folk.*° Among the reformers it was pursued with some vigor by 
Burdett—whose trip to Ireland in 1817 turned into a triumphal 
procession *°—but was not taken up by Cobbett until 1824. 

The sanctioning of “ all forms of opinion respecting the origin 
and government of the Universe,” was not strictly a part of the 
reform movement but harkens back to Paine’s arguments for 
the toleration of freethinking, a cause that was most conspicu- 
ously championed in Shelley’s day by Richard Carlile and his 
Republican.” 


57 See, for instance, that in the Political Register for September 6, 1817, which 
Mary Shelley rather hysterically interpreted as a call for revolution. (Shelley and 
Mary 1. 231-2.) 

58 See Melville, op. cit. 1. 251-53. I note an especially vigorous attack on tithes 
in the Political Register 31 (1816). 424-25. 

°° The tenth Duke of Norfolk, father of Shelley’s would-be political patron, was 
himself a Catholic and in 1778 signed a petition of Catholic peers urging the king 
to grant Catholic Emancipation. The eleventh Duke was converted to Protes- 
tantism in 1790 but as late as 1815 we find him voting for Catholic Emancipation 
in the House of Lords. (W. J. Amherst, The History of Catholic Emancipation 
(London, 1886), 1. 95-97; 2. 228). 

°° See Patterson, op. cit. 2. 449-455. 

®t On whose behalf Shelley wrote a letter to The Examiner (Works 10. 105-19). 
The Republican for September 24, 1819 reprints (anonymously) Shelley’s Declara- 
tion of Rights. Immediately following, I note a series of comments on the benefits 
of the Revolution in France and of a reformed parliament in England, some of 
which are reminiscent of Shelley’s reform outlook: “the encouragement to freedom 
of enquiry ”; “the abolition of tythes ”; “ the removal of impediments, founded on 
religious opinion or otherwise, between the capacity, by natural and acquired 
talents, of serving the state, and the admissibility into its services ”; “ the establish- 
ment of societies of peace and reconciliation ” for the true administration of justice 
(cf. Shelley’s jury system); the abolition of the National Debt; the abolition of 
sinecures and pensions; “toleration in matters of religion and free discussion on 
all subjects.” 
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Shelley’s final point, on juries, may go back to his reading of 
Political Justice, where its eloquent treatment by Godwin™ had 
perhaps inspired his little essay A System of Government by 
Juries. His pian for making “justice cheap, certain and 
speedy ” is along the same lines as Cobbett’s advocacy of the 


reform of the bar. 


So far, Shelley’s plan has not touched on the main question 
that was agitating the reform movement: the degree of exten- 
sion of the franchise. In 1817, as we saw, he advocated the vote 
only for those who paid direct taxes. He still hopes that this 


may be possible: 


If reform could begin from within the Houses of Parliament, as 
constituted at present, it appears to me that what is called moder- 
ate reform, that is a suffrage whose qualification should be the 
possession of a certain small property, and triennial parliaments, 
would be principles—a system in which for the sake of obtaining 
without bloodshed or confusion ulterior improvements of a more 


important character, all reformers ought to acquiesce. 


63 


He puts forward the same argument for gradualism with 
which he had concluded A Proposal for Putting Reform to the 


Vote: 


Any sudden attempt at universal suffrage would produce an im- 
mature attempt at a Republic. It [is better] that [an] object so 
‘inexpressibly great and sacred should never have been attempted 
than that it should be attempted and fail. It is no prejudice to the 
ultimate establishment of the boldest political innovations that we 
temporize so as, when they shall be accomplished they may be 


rendered permanent." 


But he fears that the time when gradual reform was a 
practical possibility may now have passed: 


Two years ago it might still have been possible to have commenced 
a system of gradual reform. The people were then insulted, tempted 
and betrayed, and the petitions of a million of men rejected with 


*?“ The first of these purposes [the suppression of injustice], which alone can 
have an uninterrupted claim upon us, is sufficiently answered by an association of 
such an extent as to afford room for the institution of a jury, to decide upon the 
offences of the individuals within the community, and upon the questions and con- 
troversies respecting property which may chance to arise.” Political Justice, 


(London, 1796), 2. 190-191. 
°8 Works 7. 46. 


°* Ibid., pp. 43-44; see also p. 46. 
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disdain. Now they are more miserable, more hopeless, more im- 
patient of their misery. Above all, they have become more uni- 
versally aware of the true sources of their misery. It is possible that 
the period of conciliation is past, and that after having played with 
the confidence and cheated the expectations of the people, their 
passions will be too little under discipline to allow them to wait the 
slow, gradual and certain operation of such a Reform as we can 
imagine the constituted authorities to concede.® 


If moderate reform proves to be no longer possible, Shelley 
advocates a step which two years previously he shunned,—sup- 
port of the radical reformers: “If the Houses of Parliament 
obstinately and perpetually refuse to concede any reform to the 
people, my vote is for universal suffrage and equal representa- 
oo,” 

By “equal representation” he meant the abolition of the 
rotten borough system through the granting of franchise rights 
based on density of population: 


Considering the population of Great Britain and Ireland as twenty 
millions and the representative assembly as five hundred, each 
member ought to be the expression of the will of 40,000 persons; of 
these two-thirds would [consist of} women and children and persons 
under age; the actual number of voters therefore for each member 
would be 13,333. The whole extent of the empire might be divided 
into five hundred electoral departments or parishes, and the in- 
habitants assemble on a certain day to exercise their rights of 
suffrage.®” 


This kind of scheme, we may note, was not original with 
Shelley. Cobbett makes similar calculations in the presentation 
of his reform plan in the Political Register for October 19, 1816, 
and Shelley tacitly accepts his main arguments that the number 
of M. P.’s should be proportional to the number of all inhabi- 
tants and not to taxpayers only (as Burdett suggested) . 

Even in his advocacy of radical reform, however, Shelley 
does not go to the extreme of Bentham’s advocacy of votes for 
women: 


Mr. Bentham and other writers have urged the admission of 
females to the right of suffrage; this attempt seems somewhat im- 
mature——Should my opinion be the result of despondency, the 





°5 Thid., pp. 45-46. 
°° Tbid., p. 47. °7 Tbid., p. 44. 
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writer of these pages would be the last to withhold his vote from 
any system which might tend to an equal and full development of 
the capacities of all living beings.® 


That Shelley was here closer to the general spirit of the 
reform movement than was Bentham is clear from Cobbett’s 
comment that Bentham’s suggestion would “ render ” the whole 
‘rause of reform “ ridiculous.” °° 

Nor does Shelley agree with Cartwright, Cobbett, and Ben- 

} tham in their advocacy of the secret ballot: 


The system of voting by ballot which some reasoners have recom- 
mended is attended with obvious inconveniences. [It withdraws the 
elector from the regard of his country, and] his neighbors, and 
permits him to conceal the motives of his vote, which, if concealed, 
cannot but be dishonourable; when, if he had known that he had 
to render a public account of his conduct, he would have never 
permitted them to guide him. There is in this system of voting by 
ballot and of electing a member of the Representative Assembly as 
a churchwarden is elected something too mechanical. The elector 
and the elected ought to meet one another face to face, and inter- 
change the meanings of actual presence and share some common 
impulses, and, in a degree, understand each other.”° 


Here, Shelley may have had Political Justice in mind: 


Ballot is a mode of decision still more censurable than sortition. 

If sortition taught us to desert our duty, ballot teaches us 
to draw a veil of concealment over our performance of it. It points 
out to us a method of acting unobserved. It incites us to make a 
mystery of our sentiments. . . . How can a man have the love of 
the public in his heart, without the dictates of that love flowing to 
his lips? When we direct men to act with secrecy, we direct them to 
act with frigidity.™ 


The drawing up of a plan, as Shelley well knew, was one 
thing, the accomplishment of it, another. He was only too 
vividly aware of the great difficulties the reformers faced: 


°° Ibid., p. 44. See Bentham, op. cit., p. 463. 

°° Political Register 34 (1818). 359. Fox in the Whig reform debate of 1797 
also cast ridicule on the notion of extending the vote to women (Hansard 33 [1797]. 
726-727) . 

*° Tbid., p. 44. Cartwright had long advocated the secret ballot (see Cartwright, 
op. cit. 2. 142), and in November, 1816, convinced Cobbett of its urgency. 
(Political Register 31. 663). Bentham, in his Plan of Parliamentary Reform, advo- 
cated the secret ballot, and Burdett, in his reform speech of June 2, 1818, supported 
him. (Hansard, Parliamentary Debates 38. 1148.) 

1 Political Justice 2. 312-18. 
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My vote is—but, it is asked, how shall this be accomplished, in 
defiance of and in opposition to the constituted authorities of the 
Nation, they who possess whether with or without its consent the 
command of a standing army and of a legion of spies and police 
officers, and hold all the strings of that complicated mechanism with 
which the hopes and fears of men are moved like puppets? 

And it is to this problem of the methods of achieving reform 
that he devoted the bulk of his final chapter. 

Once more—as in 1811 and 1817—he places in the forefront 
of his proposals the necessity for the unification of the move- 
ment: 





The true patriot will endeavor to enlighten and to unite the 
nation and animate it with enthusiasm and confidence. For this 
purpose he will be indefatigable in promulgating political truth. He 
will endeavor to rally round one standard the divided friends of 
liberty, and make them forget the subordinate objects with regard 
to which they differ by appealing to that respecting which they 
are all agreed. He will promote such open confederations among 
men of principle and spirit as may tend to make their intentions 
and their efforts converge to a common centre.” 


He argues, as he had in the Irish pamphlets, that the move- 
ment must be legal and open in character and shun all “ secret 
organizations ” (a reference to the revolutionary “ Spenceans,” 
Thistlewood and the Watsons, whose activities were a source 
of embarrasment to the reformers) .” 

Once this united movement was formed, it should embark 
upon a nation-wide campaign of “ civil disobedience ” 


The public opinion in England ought first to [be] excited to action, 
and the durability of those forms within which the oppressors 
intrench themselves brought perpetually to the test of its opera- 
tion. No law or institution can last if this opinion be distinctly 
pronounced against it. For this purpose government ought to be 
defied, in cases of questionable result, to prosecute for political 
libel. All questions relating to the jurisdiction of magistrates and 
courts of law respecting which any doubt could be raised ought to 
be agitated with indefatigable pertinacity. Some two or three of 
the popular leaders have shown the best spirit in this respect; they 


72 Works 7. 47. *8 Ibid., p. 48. 

™ The Tories took delight in confusing the activities of the reformers with those 
of the Spenceans. See, for instance, Southey’s (anonymous) articles in the Quarterly 
Review 31. 225 ff. and $2. 511 ff. For Henry Hunt’s unfortunate experiences with 
Tristlewood & Co. see Hunt, op. cit. 3. 327 ff. 


6 
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only want system and co-operation. The taxgatherer ought to be 
compelled in every practicable instance to distrain, whilst the right 
to impose taxes, as was the case in the beginning of the resistance to 
the tyranny of Charles the 1st is formally contested by an over- 
whelming multitude of defendants before the courts of common law. 
Confound the subtlety of lawyers with the subtlety of the law. All 
of the nation would thus be excited to develop itself, and to declare 
whether it acquiesced in the existing forms of government.—The 
manner in which all the questions of this nature might be decided 
would develop the occasions, and afford a prognostic as to the 
success, of more decisive measures. Simultaneously with this active 
and vigilant system of opposition, means ought to be taken of 
solemnly conveying the sense of large bodies and various denomina- 
tions of the people in a manner the most explicit to the existing 
depositaries of power. Petitions, couched in the actual language of 
the petitioners, and emanating from distinct assemblies, ought to 
load the tables of the House of Commons.”® 


Although I have not found any plan of exactly this nature in 
the writings of the reform leaders, its general method is that 
which was being practiced by the radical reformers, namely 
the building up of a vast movement designed to put pressure on 
the House of Commons. They had not, I believe, anywhere 
urged the people to refuse the payment of taxes—as Shelley 
here suggests—but they had put up a defiant battle against 
oppressive legislation; the “two or three popular leaders ” 
whom Shelley had in mind were, doubtless, Wooler, Hone, and 
Henry Hunt. The trials of Wooler and Hone in 1817 (for sedi- 
tious libel and seditious blasphemy respectively) had caused a 
great stir in liberal circles, and Shelley made a contribution to 
Hone’s defence fund.”* As to Hunt’s conduct following Peterloo, 
Shelley comments in a letter: “ H. Hunt has behaved, I think, 
with great spirit and coolness in the whole affair.” “* Shelley’s 
suggestion for a great petition campaign may have received its 
main inspiration from the numerous petition campaigns which 


"5 Works 7. 51. 

7°Shelley sent the contribution via Alderman Waithman, one of the leading 
reformers of the city of London group. Waithman was also on the Proposal for 
Putting Reform to the Vote list, so that it seems probable that Shelley had some 
acquaintance with the London reformers. On April 20, 1817 Shelley addressed the 
following note to Hone at the Old Bailey: “ Mr. Shelley’s compts to Mr. Hone— 
and his Messenger will wait for an answer on the subject of the Pamphlet.” 
(Works 9. 225.) 

77 Works 10. 83. 
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Major Cartwright had carried out year after year. (Byron, we 
may remember, presented one of Cartwright’s petitions to the 
House of Lords in 1813) .* 

The movement Shelley hoped would be non-violent in char- 
acter, and he urges the people to stand unresisting against the 
charges of the cavalry, reasoning that if they resist or flee, the 
soldiers will, as a natural part of their duties, attack them: 


But the soldier is a man and an Englishman. This unexpected 
reception would probably throw him back upon a recollection of 
the true nature of the measures of which he was made the instru- 
ment, and the enemy might be converted into the ally.” 


One more possibility Shelley still had to face. What if this 
whole campaign proved insufficient and the people, in despera- 
tion, resorted to revolution? Much as he hated violence he does 
not hesitate in his reply: 


The last resort of resistance is undoubtedly insurrection —The right 
of insurrection is derived from the employment of armed force to 
counteract the will of the nation. Let the government disband the 
standing army, and the purpose of resistance would be sufficiently 
fulfilled by the incessant agitation of the points of dispute before 
the courts of common law, and by an unwarlike display of the 
irresistible number and union of the people.*° 


Such a revolution would mean “ the abolition of monarchy 
and aristocracy,” of “the House of Lords and a bench of 
Bishops,” ** i. e. the establishment of a democratic republic on 
the American model as advocated by Paine and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, in the late eighteenth century, and by Richard 
Carlile in Shelley’s day. The reformers, attacked by their 
enemies as “ Jacobins ” and “ levellers,” vigorously denied any 
such intentions; even Cobbett advocated nothing more drastic 


9 


than a reform of the House of Lords.*” 


*8 The Works of Lord Byron (edited by Rowland E. Prothero, London, 1898), 
Letters and Journals 2. 443-45. 

*® Works 7. 49. For this passage on the soldier, Shelley doubtless had in mind, 
Poiitical Justice 2. 160, 167. See also The Mask of Anarchy, 72-91. 

8° Works 7. 58; see also p. 45 and his letter to Elizabeth Hitchener of January 7, 
1812, (Works 8. 2438). 

81 Works 7. 45. 

** Carlile accuses the reformers of hypocrisy in their stand that universal suffrage 
will not lead to a republic, saying that they are quite well aware that the one 
will follow from the other. The Republican 1. ix-xvi. 
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But, Shelley goes on, such a revolution might pass beyond the 
bounds even of a political republic into “ the levelling of in- 
ordinate wealth, and an agrarian distribution, including the 
parks and chases of the rich, of the uncultivated districts of the 
country.” “* This, too, derives not from the reform movement 
but from radical channels beyond. It is the grim vision of 
Thomas Spence in his Constitution of a Perfect Commonwealth, 
a vision which, the following year, Shelley embodied in his 
bitter political satire Swellfoot the Tyrant. The reformers, as 
we have noted, shunned the Spenceans; and Shelley, too, had 
little sympathy for them, for although he hoped for an eventual 
equalitarian state on the Godwinian model, he feared that any 
precipitate action would lead to anarchy and despotism.** 

That Shelley, as Professor Davenport has suggested, knew 
“more about reform and reformers . . . than some critics have 
given him credit for knowing,” * there can be no doubt. He had 
apparently read in the works of many of the reform leaders, 
including Cartwright, Cobbett, Burdett, Hone, Bentham, 
Peters, followed the daily activities of the movement in the 
Political Register, The Examiner, and the Morning Chronicle, 
and had many, perhaps, for some months, almost daily, dis- 
cussions on reform with Leigh Hunt and his circle. 

Between 1817 and 1819 we find an interesting movement of 
Shelley away from Hunt and the moderate reformers and to- 
wards the radical reformers. This is revealed not only in his 
willingness in 1819 to support “ universal suffrage and equal 
representation,” but in the general emphasis upon popular 
action so noticeable in A Philosophical View of Reform and 
absent from A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote. The 
tone of the earlier pamphlet is just as clearly that of Hunt and 
The Examiner—revealing even Hunt’s rather snobbish disdain 
of the radicals—as the tone of the later (or, rather, its second 
and third chapters) is that of Cobbett’s Political Register. Of 
the two weeklies sent to Italy,*® there can be no doubt which 
made the deeper imprint. 





°8 Works 7. 41. 

8* Tbid., pp. 53-54. 85 Notes and Queries 176 (1939). 237. 

°° One of Peacock’s special tasks was to send The Examiner and the Political 
Register to Shelley in Italy. Peacock himself was an ardent admirer of Cobbett’s 
financial theories. 
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the In spite of his wide reading in the movement and his real 
in- capacity for practical political analysis, Shelley was not known, 
the even as a figure of minor consequence in the reform movement. 
the ) Neither Cobbett, Wooler, Cartwright, Henry Hunt, Bentham, 
lent Hone, Burdett nor Cochrane make any mention of him, and to 
1 of Francis Place he is only a rather annoying friend of Godwin’s.*’ 
Uth, His first reform pamphlet dropped ineffective and—except for 
his a brief “ puff” in The Examiner—almost unnoticed into the 
, as vast sea of reform literature.** His second pamphlet remained 
had unpublished until 1920. His role was not at all that of men 
tual who, like Cobbett or Cartwright, made reform the centre of 
any their lives, but rather that of the talented and eagerly sympa- 
thetic observer. 
new This interest and this reading in reform, we may note, was 
lave quite separate from any influence of Godwin, whose dread of 
had organization had early led to a quarrel with Shelley. Yet 
lers, Shelley does not reject Godwin’s larger views in accepting the 
am, principles of reform but considers the two as complementary; *° 
the and in so doing sets up a sharp line of demarcation between 
icle, himself and the other reformers. 
dis- To the reformers the accomplishment of reform was an ulti- 
mate, or almost ultimate, objective; the moderate reformers 
t of were content with the Reform Bill of 1832, and even Cobbett 
_to- had, as his final Utopia, only a return to yeoman, craft Eng-_ 
his land.’ To Shelley, however, the reform movement was part of ! 
qual a vast sweep of progressive historical forces out of the past into 
ular the future of a democratic republic and, beyond that, into the 
and Godwinian equalitarian state—the grand vision of Prometheus 
The Unbound. His interest in reform, therefore, is not, as seems to 
and be frequently assumed, an interest separate from that which 
dain animates so much of his greatest poetry, but a part of it. _ 
‘ond sek 
Of Indiana University. 
hich 


87 See Walter E. Peck, Shelley: His Life and Work (New York, 1927), 2. 414- 
15, 420. 

88 Southey made it the occasion for an underhanded attack on Shelley in the 
January, 1817 issue of The Quarterly Review. See my article, “Shelley vs. 
litical Southey: New Light on an Old Quarrel,” PMLA 57 (1942). 489-512. 
bett’s 5° Letter to Godwin, March 8, 1812, Works 8. 287-88. 
°° Cole, op. cit., p. 10. 











